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Introduction 


The officers of the Commission of the Churches on International 
Affairs herewith submit their Annual Report, covering chiefly the 
activities of the Commission for the year beginning July 1966. 


At a meeting in Enugu the Central Committee in 1966 requested 
the General Secretary of the World Council of Churches, in 
co-operation with the C.C.I.A., to convene a consultation to review 
the work of the Commission since its founding at Cambridge in 
1946. The Consultation held at The Hague 12-17 April, 1967, 
brought together some sixty church leaders from twenty-five 
countries. The participants included officials of inter-governmental 
and governmental agencies, diplomats, educators, lawyers, 
economists, and church leaders. 


In order to bring fresh viewpoints to the discussions, about 
two-thirds of the participants chosen had had no previous direct 
connection with the Commission’s work. At the same time, the 
officers and staff of the Commission were present only in the capacity 
of resource persons and not as full participants, so that the greatest 
possible freedom might be expressed in the development of the 
reports. The Chairman of the Consultation was Dr. Emilio Castro 
of Uruguay, and Dr. Max Kohnstamm of Brussels and Dr. Z. K. 
Matthews, Ambassador from Botswana to the United Nations and 
the United States, served as Vice-Chairmen. Dr. Elfan Rees was 
liaison between C.C.I.A. and the General Secretary of the World 
Council of Churches during the preparatory stages, whereas the 
Rev. A. Dominique Micheli served as Secretary of the Consultation. 


The major purposes of the Consultation, reflected in the 
establishment of three Working Groups, were as follows: 
1. To examine the theological basis of the churches’ involvement in 
international affairs; 
2. To identify major issues and priorities for future work in this 
field; and 


3. To recommend the organisation and structure for performing this 
work. As the General Secretary explicitly explained, the Consultation had 
advisory but not legislative competence. 

Any effort to convey a complete picture of what transpired 
would be impossible, and indeed inappropriate, in this C.C.I.A. 
Annual Report. A very limited number of observations must suffice. 


The Working Group on theological bases strongly defended the 
right and obligation of the churches to be involved in international 
affairs and claimed that the churches should be as specific and 
concrete as possible, because vague or platitudinous utterances are 
neither theologically faithful nor politically helpful. The Working 
Group on major issues and priorities dealt with recommendations 
for representation, for study, and for dialogue. The third Working 
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Group dealing with organisation and structure was especially con- 
cerned about ways in which the C.C.I.A. could be more closely 
related to member churches, National Councils, and world con- 
fessional bodies, as well as to the various other units of the World 
Council of Churches itself. 


The findings of the Consultation are now being reviewed by the 
General Secretary in consultation with the C.C.I.A. It is to be 
anticipated that reports will be made to the Executive and Central 
Committees of the World Council of Churches at Crete in the 
summer of 1967, and thereafter for legislative action to the Fourth 
Assembly at Uppsala in 1968. Meanwhile, C.C.I.A. officers, in 
consultation with the General Secretary, are exploring such modi- 
fications of present procedures as will strengthen ongoing work and 
be consonant with the spirit and contributions of The Hague 
Consultation. 


I—Aims 


The general responsibility of the Commission of the Churches on 
International Affairs is to serve the member churches and associated 
councils of the World Council of Churches and the councils related 
to its Commission on World Mission and Evangelism as a source of 
stimulus and knowledge in their approach to international problems, 
as a medium of common counsel and action, and as their organ in 
formulating the Christian mind on world issues, and in bringing 
that mind effectively to bear upon such issues. More particularly, 
it shall be the aim of the Commission: 

1. To call the attention of churches and councils to problems which are 
especially claimant upon the Christian conscience at any particular 
time and to suggest ways in which Christians may act effectively upon 
these problems, in their respective countries and internationally. 

2. To discover and declare Christian principles with direct relevance to 
the inter-relations of nations, and to formulate the bearing of these 
principles upon immediate issues. 

3. To encourage in each country and area and in all the churches and 
councils the formation of organs through which the consciences of 
Christians may be stirred and educated as to their responsibilities in the 
world of nations. 

4. To gather and appraise materials on the relationship of the churches to 
public affairs, including the work of various churches and councils in 
these fields and to make this material available throughout the consti- 
tuency of the World Council of Churches. 

5. To study selected problems of international justice and world order, 
including economic and social questions, and to make the results of 
such study widely known among churches and councils. 

6. To assign specific responsibilities and studies to committees or special 
groups, and to claim for them the assistance of persons especially 
expert in the problems under consideration. 

7. To organise conferences of church leaders of different nations. 


8. To represent the World Council of Churches and, as may be specifically 
arranged, member churches and related Christian organisations before 
international bodies such as the United Nations and its agencies. 


In particular, the Commission should maintain such contacts with 

these bodies as will assist in: 

(a) the progressive development and codification of international 
law and the progressive development of supranational 
institutions; 

(6) the encouragement of respect for and observance of human 
rights and fundamental freedoms; special attention being given 
to the problem of religious liberty; 


(c) the international regulation of armaments; 
(d) the furtherance of international economic co-operation; 


(e) acceptance by all nations of the obligation to promote to the 
utmost the well-being of dependent peoples, their advance 
towards self-government and the development of their free 
political institutions; 

(f) the promotion of international social, cultural, educational 
and humanitarian enterprises. 


9. To concert from time to time with other organisations holding similar 
objectives in the advancement of particular ends. 


II—Membership and Organisation 


In accordance with the Constitution of the Commission, 
the following Officers and Commissioners have been elected and 
appointed. They include representatives of the World Alliance of 
Y.M.C.A.s, the World Council of Christian Education and Sunday 
School Association, the World’s Student Christian Federation, and 
the World Y.W.C.A. The Constitution also provides that the 
General Secretary of the World Council of Churches, the Director 
of the Commission on World Mission and Evangelism, and the 
Director of any other Division with which the C.C.I.A. has special 
relations shall sit with the Commission. 


Officers: 
*Sir Kenneth Grubb (London) Chairman 
*Dr. Johannes Leimena (Indonesia) Vice-Chairman 
*Dr. O. Frederick Nolde (New York) Director 
Treasurer 

Dr. Richard M. Fagley (New York) Executive Secretary 

Dr. Elfan Rees (Geneva) Representative in Europe 

The Rev. Alan R. Booth (London) Secretary in London 


The Rev. A. Dominique Micheli (Geneva) Secretary in Geneva 


*Members of the Executive Committee 


Commissioners: 


*Professor H. S. Alivisatos 
*Dr. Alice Arnold 


§ Professor Baron F. M. van Asbeck 


Rev. Christian G. Baéta 

Professor G. Baez-Camargo 

Rev. G. J. Bacopulos 

Dr. M. Searle Bates 

Mr. Arthur L. Burns 

Lord Butler of Saffron Walden 

Sr. José Cardona Gregori 

Mrs. Ba Maung Chain 

Dr. Andrew Cordier 

Bishop Najib Cuba’in 

Dr. C. von Dietze 

Professor J. P. Duminy 

Sir Eric Fletcher, P.C., M.P. 
*Mr. Fredrik Franklin 


Dr. Frank Graham 
Sr. A. Hugo Grassi 

*Sir Kenneth Grubb, C.M.G. 
Dr. Paul Hartling 


Professor Michael Howard, M.C. 


Professor J. L. Hromadka 
H.E. Mr. J. Hunlede 
*H.E. Sir Francis Ibiam, K.B.E. 
*H.E. Metropolitan John 
Dr. H. Kloppenburg 
Bishop D. Krummacher 
*Dr. Johannes Leimena 
Mr. Georges Lombard 
Professor O. Machado 
Dr. Charles Malik 
Professor A. Malmstrom 
*Dr. C. P. Mathew 
Dr. M. Matsushita 
Metropolitan L. de Mel 
Sir Walter Nash, G.C.M.G. 
Mr. Musa Nasir 
Mr. K. Nesiah 
*Dr. O. Frederick Nolde 
Dr. L. George Paik 


Greece 
World Young Women’s 
Christian Federation 

Netherlands 

Ghana 

Mexico 

Commissioner at large 

Commissioner at large 

Australia 

Britain 

Spain 

Burma 

U.S.A. 

Middle East 

Germany 

South Africa 

Britain 

World Alliance of Young 
Men’s Christian Associations 

U.S.A. 

Uruguay 

Britain 

Denmark 

Britain 

Czechoslovakia 

Togo 

Nigeria 

Commissioner at large 

Germany 

Germany 

Indonesia 

Commissioner at large 

Brazil 

Commissioner at large 

Sweden 

India 

Japan 

Commissioner at large 

New Zealand 

Jordan 

Ceylon 

U.S.A. 

Korea 


*Members of the Executive Committee 
§President of C.C.ILA. from its inception until 1954 


*Professor C. L. Patijn Commissioner at large 


Mrs. A. A. Perez Philippines 
Mr. G. Peyrot Italy 
Professor M. A. Philip France 
Dr. Nathan M. Pusey U.S.A. 
*Dr. Edward Rogers World Council of Christian 


Education and Sunday 
School Association 


Mr. H. Samuel, M.P. India 
*Professor Dr. Ulrich Scheuner Germany 
Dr. N. A. C. Slotemaker de Bruine Commissioner at large 
Dr. K. Thompson U.S.A. 
Dr. Ivan Varlamov U.S.S.R. 
The Rev. Dr. S. Vlad . Rumania 
Mr. Erling Wikborg Norway 


*Members of the Executive Committee 


The names of three further Commissioners have been proposed 
by the Executive Committee of C.C.I.A. for appointment by the 
Central Committee of the World Council of Churches. One of these 
will provide valuable augmentation to the representation of Latin 
America on the Commission. The second will restore the repre- 
sentation of Canada which has been lacking for some years. The 
third is the name of Dr. Visser’t Hooft, who has been deeply involved 
in the work of the Commission from its very beginnings and was 
one of the first Commissioners. Since the Third Assembly of the 
W.C.C. the General Secretary of the W.C.C. ceased to be a Com- 
missioner, but was entitled “‘to sit with the Commission.” On 
Dr. Visser’t Hooft’s retirement from the General Secretaryship of 
the W.C.C. it was the keen desire of the Executive Committee of 
C.C.I.A. that he be reinstated to full personal participation in the 
work of C.C.I.A. The confirmation of these three appointments is 
confidently anticipated in the immediate future. 


The twenty-first meeting of the Commission’s Executive Com- 
mittee was held in Geneva, Switzerland, 29 July to 2 August, 1966. 
The Officers have since then met from time to time—particularly 
coincidental with the meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
W.C.C. in Windsor, U.K. in February 1967 and the Consultation on 
the future of C.C.I.A. in The Hague, Netherlands, April 1967—to 
consider current issues and the consequent responsibilities of the 
Commission. The offices of the Commission are at 297, Park 
Avenue South, New York 10010, N.Y. (Cable: Oikoumene, New 
York); 34, Brook Street, London, W.1 (Cable: Intaffairs, London 
W.1); and 150, route de Ferney, Geneva, Switzerland (Cable: 
Oikoumene, Geneva). 
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HI—Co-op eration with Christian 
Agencies 


The World Council of Churches is composed of 218 churches in 
some 90 countries and territories. Its Commission on World 
Mission and Evangelism, successor to the International Missionary 
Council, is composed of 41 national Christian councils and 
conferences, and maintains contacts with various other national 
Christian bodies. The world-wide constituency of the World 
Council of Churches provides the broad base for, and measures the 
potential effect of, co-operative efforts on behalf of world order, 
justice and peace. To serve as a “source of stimulus and know- 
ledge’ the C.C.I.A. continues to develop closer relations with 
Christian groups within the ecumenical fellowship through its 
Commissioners, through national commissions on international 
affairs, through the constituent churches and Christian councils, and 
through special correspondents. 


A. RELATIONS WITH THE WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 


By its Constitution, the Commission of the Churches on Inter- 
national Affairs “originally constituted by the World Council of 
Churches and the International Missionary Council, is an agency of 
the World Council of Churches. It has special relations with the 
Commission on World Mission and Evangelism, and as circum- 
stances require, maintains relations with other units of the Council”. 
While responsibility for the promotion of peace with justice and 
freedom is shared in varying forms by all organs of the World 
Council of Churches, the distinctive function of the C.C.I.A., is to 
relate the common ecumenical witness to specific international 
problems. Recommendations from the C.C.I.A. are brought before 
the governing bodies of the World Council of Churches, and the 
statements of the latter help to guide the work of the Commission. 
Moreover, close and regular contacts are maintained with officers of 
the World Council of Churches. In addition to the special relations 
maintained with the Commission on World Mission and Evangelism, 
the specific concerns of the Division of Inter-Church Aid, Refugee 
and World Service have called for increasingly close contacts with 
the C.C.LA. 


B. NATIONAL OR REGIONAL COMMITTEES 


National and regional commissions of the churches on inter- 
national affairs are an important segment of the world-wide network 
of C.C.I.A. contacts, and they make an indispensable contribution 
to the formation of a truly ecumenical policy in international affairs 
and to its subsequent application to particular problems. While 
personal contacts are perforce limited, officers of the C.C.I.A. seek 
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to utilise every possibility for personal contact not only with Com- 
missioners but also with National Commissions or their officers. 


The following national and regional commissions or depart- 
ments are now co-operating with the C.C.I.A.:— 


NATIONAL AND AREA COMMISSIONS, COMMITTEES, OR DEPARTMENTS 
ON INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Country 
or Area 


Africa 


East Asia 


Australia 


Canada 


Denmark 


Finland 


Organisation 


All Africa Conference of Churches 
Commission on the Church in 
Social, Economic, National and 
International Affairs 


East Asia Christian Conference, 
Commission on International 
Affairs 


Australian Commission of the 
Churches on International Affairs, 
Australian Council of the World 
Council of Churches 


Commission on International 
Affairs, Canadian Council of 
Churches 


Committee on International 
Affairs Danish Ecumenical 
Council 


Commission on International 
Affairs, Ecumenical Council of 
Finland 


Officers’ 
Name and Address 


Mr. Henry Makulu 

P.O. Box R.W. 138 

Lusaka, Zambia 
(Convener) 

Mr. S. H. Amissah 

(General Secretary) 
P.O. Box 20301 
Nairobi, Kenya 


Professor B. H. Hahn 
(Chairman) 

P.O. Box 638 

Seoul, Korea 

Professor Y. lisaka 
(Secretary) 

Gakushuin University 

1057 Mejiromachi 
Toshimaki 

Tokyo, Japan 


Dr. Peter Boyce 
(Secretary) 

c/o National University 

Canberra, A.C.T. 

Australia 


Mr. J. H. Sword 
(Chairman) 

Rey. R. M. Bennett 
(Secretary) 

40, St. Clair Avenue E. 

Toronto 7, Ontario 

Canada 


The Rev. G. Sparring- 
Petersen 

(Secretary) 
Brh. Kirkevej 6, 
Copenhaben Brh., 
Denmark 


Dr. Seppo A. Teinonen 
(Secretary) 
Ecumenical Institute 
Fabianinkatu 33 
Helsinki, Finland 
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Country 
or Area 


France 


Germany 


Greece 


Hungary 


India 


Indonesia 


Japan 
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Organisation 


Commission des Affaires Inter- 
nationales, Federation Protestante 
de France 


Evangelische Kirche in Deutsch- 
land, Kommission fuer Inter- 
nationale Angelegenheiten 


Holy Synod of the Church of 
Greece, Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee 


Ecumenical Council of Churches 
of Hungary 


Indian National Commission on 
International Affairs 


National Council of Churches in 
Indonesia 


Commission on International 
Affairs, National Christian Council 
of Japan 


Officers’ 
Name and Address 


Professor André Philip 
(President) 

M. Henri Burgelin 
(Secretary) 

55 rue Ste Genevieve 

des Bois 
St. Michel s/Orge 
Seine & Oise, France 


Professor Dr. Ludwig 
Raiser 
74, Tuebingen 
Rappenberghalde 16 
W. Germany 
(Chairman) 
President D. Adolf 
Wischmann 
6, Frankfurt/M. 
1, Wilhelm-Beer-Weg 229 
Oberkirchenrat Erwin 
Wilkens 
3, Hannover-Herrenhausen 
Herrenhauser Strasse 2 A 
(Joint Secretaries) 


Professor G. Konidares 
(Secretary) 

School of Theology 

University of Athens 

Athens, Greece 


Dr. Erno Ottlyk 
(General Secretary) 

Szabadsag Ter. 2.1 

Budapest, V. Hungary 


Mr. M. A. Z. Rolston 
(Executive Secretary) 
National Christian Council 
of India 
Nagpur 1, India 


Dr. P. D. Latuihamallo 
Mr. Tahi B. Simatupang 
(Joint Chairmen) 

Rev. Simon Marantika 
(General Secretary) 
National Council of 
Churches in Indonesia 
Djalan Raja Salemba 10 
Djakarta IV/3, 
Indonesia 


Rev. Chuzo Yamada 
(General Secretary) 

Christian Center 

2-4 Chome Ginza 

Chuo-ku, Tokyo, Japan 


Country 
or Area 


Korea 


Netherlands 


New Zealand 


Norway 


Pakistan 


Philippines 


South Africa 


Sweden 


Switzerland 


Organisation 


Committee of the Churches on 
International Affairs of the 
National Christian Council of 
Korea 


Commission on International 
Affairs, Ecumenical Council of 
Churches in the Netherlands 


The New Zealand Commission of 
the Churches on _ International 
Affairs 


Norwegian Commission of the 
Churches on International Affairs 


West Pakistan Christian Council 


Commission on International 
Affairs, National Council of the 
Churches in the Philippines 


Christian Council of South Africa 


The Swedish Ecumenical Com- 
mittee on International Affairs 


National Consultative Commission 
on International Affairs of the 
Federation of Swiss Protestant 
Churches 


Officers’ 
Name and Address 


Rev. Chi Mook Kim 
(Chairman) 

Rey. Tuck Soo Kim 
(Secretary) 

Room 309, C.L.S. Building 

91, Chong-No 2nd Ka, 

Seoul, Korea 


Mrs. E. Korthuis-Elion 
(Secretary) 

Beatrixlaan 37 

Soestdijk, Netherlands 


Mr. G. C. Burton 
(Chairman) 

38, Roseneath Terrace 

Wellington, New Zealand 


Mr. T. A. Roberts 
(Secretary) 

127, Stokes Valley Road 

Lower Hutt, New Zealand 


Dr. Henrik Hauge 
(Secretary) 

Blindernveien 19 

Oslo 3, Norway 


Rev. Hector Gauhar Masih 
(Executive Secretary) 

P.O. Box 357 

Lahore, West Pakistan 


Mrs. Asuncion Perez 
(Chairman) 

Rev. Jose A. Yap 
(Secretary) 

P.O. Box 1767 

Manila, Philippines 


The Rt. Rev. B. B. Burnett 
(Secretary) 
219 Geldenhuys 
33 Jorissen Street 
Braamfontein, 
Johannesburg 
South Africa 


Professor Ake Malmstr6m 
(Chairman) 

Senator Olle Dahlén 
(Vice-Chairman) 

Mr. Bo Wirmark 
(Secretary) 

Blodstensvagen 29 

Uppsala, Sweden 


President: vacant 

Rev. Arnold Mobbs 
(Secretary) 

Le Presbytere 

1298 Céligny (Geneve) 

Switzerland 
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Country Officers’ 


or Area Organisation Name and Address 
United Joint International Department, Mr. Kenneth Johnstone, 
Kingdom __ British Council of Churches and C.B., C.M.G. 
Conference of British Missionary (Chairman) 
Societies Mr. Noel H. Salter 


(Executive Secretary) 
Rey. Paul Oestreicher 
(Associate Secretary) 
10, Eaton Gate 
London, S.W.1, U.K. 


United States International Affairs Commission, The Hon. Ernest A. Gross 


National Council of the Churches (Chairman) 
of Christ in the U.S.A. Dr. Robert S. Bilheimer 
(Director) 


475, Riverside Drive 
New York 10027, N.Y. 


U.S.A. 
U.S.S.R. Department of Foreign Relations, His Grace Metropolitan 
Moscow Patriarchate Nikodim of Leningrad and 

Ladoga 


N.A. Zabolotzky 
Ul. Ryleeva 18/2 
Moscow, G-34, U.S.S.R. 


REPORTS FROM NATIONAL COMMISSIONS 


All Africa Conference of Churches (A.A.C.C.): Since 1964 the 
All Africa Conference of Churches has been challenged by the events 
in the Sudan which were political, racial and religious in character 
and have led to large-scale massacres and the movements of refugees 
into the neighbouring countries of Uganda, Congo, Central African 
Republic, Ethiopia and Kenya; the expulsion of missionaries from 
the South in 1962, and armed conflict between Government forces 
and the Anyanya, an underground fighting force. Early in 1964 
C.C.I.A. addressed a memorandum on Religious Liberty in the 
Sudan to the A.A.C.C. and urged it to take such action as it con- 
sidered necessary. After months of discussion within A.A.C.C. and 
negotiations with outside bodies, the A.A.C.C. sent a Goodwill 
Mission to the Sudan at the invitation of the Government of the 
Republic. 


The Mission, which consisted of Sir Francis Ibiam, Nigeria 
(Leader) the Rev. John Gatu, Kenya, the Rev. Swailem Sidhom, 
Egypt and Mr. S. H. Amissah, O.B.E., Ghana, General Secretary of 
the A.A.C.C., spent ten days in the Sudan, 5-15 December, 1966. 
It met Government, Church, political and other leaders in Khartoum 
and the provincial capitals of Malakal, Wau and Juba, visited some 
villages outside the provincial capitals, conducted church services, 
and at the end of the visits conferred again with the Prime Minister 
in Khartoum. It shared with him its insights and made suggestions 
for conciliatory ways of dealing with the long-drawn-out tension 
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between the North and the South, so that the thousands of refugees 
might return home to lead a normal existence, and the entire country 
might concentrate its efforts on building up its life. 


One result of the mission so far is the offer of the Government 
of the Republic to allow missionaries from Africa approved by the 
A.A.C.C. to work in the South. This challenge is being taken up by 
the A.A.C.C. with the churches of Africa in the hope that the open 
door will be used. 

Canada: International crises and problems—like the poor—are 
always with us. In today’s one-world, Canada shares these like all 
mankind. Since Canada is an affluent country and a “‘middle-size”’ 
power, she escapes some of the harsher responsibilities, but faces 
almost unlimited opportunity. Living continuously in the shadow of 
the world’s greatest national power, the U.S.A., Canada has its own 
special problems. One of them is being “‘taken for granted’”’ as a 
willing partner that says ““Yes” to all the very great power says, or 
implies. In Canada, this assumption is quite invalid and gives rise 
to a heightened sense of nationalism. Humility has not always been 
an over-riding quality, but failure to speak out when needed has been 
too evident. 


During the year under review, this Committee conducted its 
Annual Churchmen’s Seminar on International Affairs—again held 
in Ottawa. Being Canada’s Centennial year, the theme selected was 
“Canada and the Commonwealth’’, and, included in its roster such 
men as Prime Minister Pearson, Foreign Affairs Minister Paul 
Martin, Australian High Commissioner, Sir Kenneth Bailey, Indian 
High Commissioner, General J. N. Chaudhuri, as well as Dr. 
Shelbourne Ngcobo from Rhodesia. Dr. Robert Bilheimer spoke on 
Christian responsibility as world citizens. Roman Catholic parti- 
cipation, both lay and clerical, was again a part of the Seminar. 
The Committee on International Affairs of the Canadian Council of 
Churches joined hands with the Department of Overseas Missions of 
the Council in a mid-term Seminar at Queen’s University, Kingston, 
Ontario, named “‘Focus on Africa’’. Several African leaders were 
present and the U.N. Africa specialist—Mr. George Ivan Smith. 
Well-attended, this was given both TV and radio coverage from 
coast to coast. More recently the Committee on International 
Affairs of the Canadian Council of Churches sponsored a short 
Seminar, ““A Composite Picture of China’, with five Canadians 
recently returned from China, each giving their impressions. This 
was timed to allow about one hundred U.S.A. Churchmen to attend. 


In regard to Canadian attitudes at Governmental level, External 
Affairs Minister Martin has been kept informed on the churches’ 
(including Canadian-U.S.A., B.C.C. and W.C.C.) attitudes in regard 
to Rhodesia, South Africa, Vietnam and India. Many members of 
the Canadian Parliament also have been kept on the mailing list 
where important issues arise. 
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‘Food and Population” problems have attracted attention and 
study both by this Committee and by participating member churches. 
Recognition of China within the family of the United Nations has 
also been requested of our Government by this Committee and 
member churches. 


The need for Ecumenical concern at the level of the Local 
Council of Churches across Canada has again been recognised—and 
accepted—as an urgent task of the Committee. 


Denmark: The Danish Ecumenical Council was represented at 
the meeting of the 21st meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
C.C.I.A. in Geneva in August 1966, and received a report on the 
meeting from its delegate in October 1966. On that occasion it was 
decided to discontinue the Danish Committee on International 
Affairs and replace it by a Study Commission with similar aims but 
enlarged terms of reference. It was hoped that this would make for 
better continuity. Rector P. Hartling and Rev. Sparring-Petersen 
were asked to continue in office. The new study commission was_ 
asked to include in its deliberations Vatican II and the Church and 
Society Conference report of the W.C.C. 


Members of the new Study Commission have taken an active 
part in the proceedings of the ““Church Committee on Vietnam’’. 


Germany: Since its founding session on 17 June 1966 the work 
of the German National Commission of the C.C.I.A. has proceeded 
along several lines. The commission decided to work on the follow- 
ing problems over a longer period: (1) Religious Freedom, and (2) 
The war in Vietnam as an example of C.C.I.A. responsibilities. At 
the second meeting of the German C.C.I.A. group in December 
1966, two papers were read on the first theme and discussed, while 
contributions to the second theme are still expected. Work con- 
tinues on both problems. 


At the request of the Council of the German Evangelical Church 
(E.K.D.) the group discussed the question in what way the German 
member churches and congregations could be acquainted with the 
deep concern felt by the world-wide ecumenical movement about the 
continuing war in Vietnam. 

After discussion amongst themselves of the questions to be 
considered at The Hague Conference about the future of the C.C.I.A. 
in April 1967, several members of the group took part in that 
consultation. 

The long-established co-operation with Officers of the C.C.I.A. 
for mutual information and exchange of thoughts was continued at 
the third meeting of the group on 6-7 March 1967. | 

At the forthcoming fourth meeting on 14-15 July the results of 
the Geneva Conference on “‘Church and Society”’ are to be discussed. 
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The group will also deal with the preliminary studies for the Fourth 
Assembly of the W.C.C. at Uppsala, 1968, and will discuss the theme 
“Theology of the Revolution’. 


For the treatment of problems of common interest (amongst 
them the problem of world-wide poverty and development aid) a 
meeting of the British, French and German National Commissions 
of the C.C.1.A., to be held in Geneva, is arranged for 24-26 November 
1967. 


Korea: The Committee of the Churches on International 
Affairs, of the National Christian Council, issued a statement in 
May 1966, referring to previous utterances of churches in the U.S.A. 
and S.E. Asia on the Vietnam war and relations with the People’s 
Republic of China. The following is the text of the Korean state- 
ment: 

Recently leaders of the churches of the United States and some of 
those in Asia have expressed their views on such urgent issues as the 
Vietnamese War, admission of Communist China into the United Nations, 
the invitation of both sides of the divided countries into the U.N., and so 
forth, taking cognizance of their duty to seek world peace and order. We 
are much pleased and feel reassured to find that the leaders mentioned 
above are firmly determined to meet with any menace facing the world 
today without attempting to evade their responsibility of grappling with 
the world problems at issue, at the same time promoting the mission of 
the churches for the salvation of souls in this eventful century. 


We are, therefore, watching carefully such sincere endeavours of theirs 
with our hearts wide open and with the same concern. And now we wish 
to state honestly the impressions made upon us by the processes of their 
well-intentioned efforts and the results of their faithful research according 
to the same spirit of love. We firmly believe that such mutual contributions 
to each other as this will never fail to bring good to world peace and order 
which are our common aim. 


First, a report made by the World Order Study Conference held in 
St. Louis, Missouri, from 23 through 24 October 1965, clearly shows that 
the advisability of granting Communist China representation in the United 
Nations and of inviting both parties of the divided countries to the United 
Nations was debated. From our point of view, we cannot but feel that this 
conference was as a whole influenced by political pragmatism. It was 
nothing but a standpoint based on the idea of recognising an established 
fact as such by applying the “‘Principle of Compromise’’. It would be too 
naive an approach toward solution of the problems if attempts should be 
made to treat under the same category, solely on account of their similarity 
regarding territorial division or non-participation in the United Nations, 
such countries as Communist China and other divided countries which 
have quite different historical backgrounds. The Conference in St. Louis 
calls for only an easy-going pragmatic solution, and is not based on the 
“Principle of Love’. The meeting, therefore, failed to uphold the concept 
of ‘“‘Balance of Justice’, which declares that aggressors and the assaulted 
cannot receive the same treatment in the political and social fields. The 
propriety of a Christian solution of secular political matters depends upon 
whether it presents a method capable of realising justice. We regret to say 
that in this sense the World Order Study Conference did not give us a 
reliable and wholesome answer. 


Second, the declarations adopted by both the conference held in 
Bangkok of some of the leaders of the East Asia Christian conference 
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extending from 1 through 3 December 1965, where the Vietnamese issue 
(urging compromise, stopping bombing of North Vietnam to provide an 
atmosphere of compromise, etc.) was debated, and the board committee 
of the National Council of Churches of the United States held on 3 
December 1965, where similar topics (withdrawal of U.S. Army, dispatch 
of a UN Peace Corps, etc.) were debated, were clearly full of prejudice, and 
gave birth to unfair public opinion in these areas. We wonder why the 
promoters of these conferences refused the attendance of leaders in such 
eligible countries as Korea, Nationalist China and South Vietnam, who 
can render real service. 


We can only think that there must have been from the start some 
prejudice and inadequate observation on the part of these promoters with 
regard to the Vietnamese War. Judging from the fact that the churches 
excluded from these conferences are all those which either have directly 
experienced Communism or are actually at present confronting it, it could 
have been easily imagined what would be planned and brought about by 
the Bangkok conference. With respect to the report of the Bangkok 
conference regarding the Vietnam War, therefore, we affirm that it not 
only failed to reflect the responsible, reliable and representative opinions 
of the church leaders in these areas, but is a sheer unilateral appraisai 
based on prejudice. Of course church leaders in Korea also do not lag 
behind in their enthusiasm for the maintenance of world peace and order. 
What is more, we have historically been a race that loves peace and order. 
It is only that we are very anxious to see that peace and order will be based 
on the spirit of love and “dominance of justice” based thereon. For this 
purpose, it is desirable that church leaders in these tension-ridden areas 
should have more frequent contacts than ever with one another. 


We are no longer living in an age in which an individual or a minority 
can dominate world opinion. 


From now on we should know one another better and more deeply 
than we did heretofore. Therefore we feel the necessity that the above- 
mentioned church leaders should visit Korea and see with their own eyes 
realities which they have slighted but which clearly exist, and should seek 
to understand all problems with an open heart. 


We sincerely hope that we will be promoters of such an exchange of 
love. 
The National Christian Council of Korea. 


Sweden: The Swedish Ecumenical Committee on Inter- 
national Affairs was completely reorganised in the fall of 1966. Its 
ten members are appointed by the Swedish Ecumenical Council, 
while the Committee at the same time serves the Swedish Missionary 
Council. The S.C.M. has two representatives on the Committee. 
The Secretary is appointed on a part-time basis. 


The Committee’s tasks have been preliminarily discussed, with 
particular reference to the questions raised in the Enquiry on the 
C.C.I.A. Through the Secretary it is engaged in the planning and 
carrying out of a Scandinavian ecumenical conference on peace and 
international justice, to be held near Stockholm under the sponsor- 
ship of the Nordic Ecumenical Institute, 19-22 October. 


The following statement on Vietnam, made by the Swedish 
Ecumenical Council on 17 May, was prepared by the Committee: 


The Swedish Ecumenical Council shares the deep anxiety about the 
development of the war in Vietnam which has been expressed repeatedly in 
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statements by The World Council of Churches, Pope Paul VI, the UN 
Secretary—General U Thant and others. The intensification of the war 
through more and more troops and increasingly devastating weapons has 
little by little gone so far that it now threatens to provoke an uncon- 
trollable major conflict. At the same time it has become obvious that no 
military solution of the various problems is possible. The people of 
Vietnam, on whose behalf the war has been fought, have in reality become 
its victim. After 20 years of untold suffering it is not any longer a matter 
of whether one side or the other is going to win; what is now at stake ina 
very real sense is the survival of the people of Vietnam. 


Conditions must be created for the earliest possible withdrawal of all 
foreign troops in order to make real the right to self-determination of the 
Vietnamese people. But the more immediate task now is how to get 
started on the road to peace. In that respect, the United States by virtue 
of its position as the strongest and militarily dominating of the parties 
carries the greatest responsibility for putting an end to the escalation of the 
war and taking such initiatives as can lead to a peaceful solution in 
accordance with the 1954 Geneva Agreement. 


We agree with the position of the UN Secretary General U Thant 
and others when they argue that there are still possibilities for a solution of 
the conflict which both parties are able to accept while maintaining their 
integrity. Under the imminent threat of yet another fateful escalation of 
the war, the Council appeals to the parties not to leave any initiatives 
untried in order to get out of the present deadlock. The following measures 
are among the first and most important steps to be taken: 


1. The United States should immediately and unconditionally stop the 
bombing in both North and South Vietnam. 


2. North Vietnam should respond by stopping the infiltration into 
South Vietnam. 


3. Negotiations, in which the National Liberation Front is recognised 
as an equal partner, must come about with a view to make possible 
the withdrawal of the foreign troops and the restoration of the peace 
and independence of Vietnam. 


Japan: In preparation for the Geneva meetings of the W.C.C. 
on Church and Society the International Affairs Committee held 
preparatory study meetings. 


On 15 September 1966 the International Affairs Committee 
sponsored a report meeting by the delegates who attended the 
Geneva Conference. The Tokyo Union Theological Seminary was 
the host for this event. 


On 29 September Dr. Robert Bilheimer, director of the N.C.C.C. 
U.S.A. Dept. of International Affairs met with various members 
and groups concerned with the “‘Vietnam for Peace”’ issue. 


On 30 September Dr. Bilheimer and other members of the 
N.C.C.J. staff and International Affairs Committee met at the home 
of the President of Rikkyo University for a discussion on Inter- 
national Affairs. 


On 31 January and 1 February Dr. Howard Schomer, former 
president of Chicago Divinity School, lectured at a meeting sponsored 
by our Committee at Oiso Academy House. 
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On 6 February Dr. Schomer also gave a public lecture at the 
United Church of Christ Ginza Church. 


Consideration has been given to the question how to strengthen 
the witness through the International Affairs Committee not only 
in relationship with the W.C.C. but also with the E.A.C.C. 


United Kingdom: World Poverty. In 1966 the International 
Department of the British Council of Churches, together with the 
Christian Aid Department (the British section of Inter-Church Aid) 
commissioned a group of experts to prepare a report on world 
poverty and its implications for the British Churches and for the 
British people as a whole. The report, World Poverty and British 
Responsibility, was published in April 1966. The British Council of 
Churches resolved that the report should form the basis of a nation- 
wide campaign to persuade the British people and Government to 
implement policies of aid and trade commensurate with actual 
possibilities in the face of the world’s growing need. 


This campaign is now under way. It has the support not only 
of the member churches of the British Council of Churches but also 
of the Roman Catholic Church in Great Britain. A second edition of 
the Report was published in May 1967, together with the Papal 
Encyclical Populorum Progressio. In addition a popular version of 
the report was produced for mass distribution throughout Britain. 


This campaign, involving the churches deeply in the discussion 
of the politics and economics of world development, is a recognition 
on the part of the British Churches that “‘charity” as hitherto often 
understood, while still being vitally necessary, is quite unable to 
cope with the greatest single problem facing mankind. 


Rhodesia. The B.C.C. has continued to stand by its affirmation 
that Britain bears responsibility for restoring justice to Rhodesia. In 
a pamphlet prepared by its International Department (which also 
speaks for the Conference of British Missionary Societies) the 
position of the B.C.C., as well as that of the Christian Council of 
Rhodesia, is set out in detail. Entitled Rhodesia and Ourselves, the 
pamphlet exposes the racist and therefore unacceptable basis of the 
status quo in Rhodesia and reaffirms that a settlement in that country 
must guarantee the unimpeded progress of its people to majority 
rule and must be a settlement agreeable to the people of Rhodesia 
as a whole. 


Vietnam. The B.C.C. has continued to be actively concerned 
with the deepening tragedy of Vietnam. Its thinking has been 
co-ordinated with that of Christians throughout the world wherever 
possible, in particular the views of the Churches of Asia and of the 
United States have been taken into consideration. In every way 
possible the Council has sought to represent the consensus of world 
Christendom in addressing itself to the British Government in this 
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matter. On 11 March 1967 the International Department of the 
Council unanimously adopted a policy statement on Vietnam to 
which the Council gave its general approval on 19 April 1967. 

The policy statement begins thus: 


We believe that justice cannot be furthered by the continued prose- 
cution of the war in Vietnam, a war which neither side can reasonably hope 
to win. The volume of human suffering and the disintegration of social 
life are out of all proportion to whatever just ends either side purports to 
serve. 

It is evident, furthermore, that until the fighting ends, the war will 
continue to escalate, involving not only increased suffering but a growing 
danger to peace outside Vietnam. While the war continues, any relaxation 
of international tension is made more difficult. It is, therefore, in our view 
the duty of all governments and men of goodwill to make what contribution 
they can to bringing hostilities to an end. 

We identify ourselves with those on both sides who counsel greater 
restraint in the conduct of the war and a readiness to end it by negotiation. 
We feel a particular bond with the many Christians in the United States 
of America who continue to plead for a more convincing demonstration 
on the part of their Government of its will to make peace. 


There follows an affirmation of support for the three point peace 
proposals of U Thant and a call to the British Government to give 
these explicit support. 


Disarmament and support for a non-proliferation treaty 


On 19 April 1967 the B.C.C. adopted an important resolution 
on the non-proliferation and control of nuclear weapons, a resolution 
in which the churches called upon the British Government to re- 
consider certain aspects of its defence policies and in particular to 
offer conditionally to abandon Britain’s position as an independent 
nuclear power. 

The Council 

1. Reaffirms its resolution of October 1963: 


At the present moment nuclear weapons are being produced 
which threaten indiscriminate and mass destruction, and the stocks 
are continually increasing. There is growing expenditure of 
intelligence, skill and wealth on them. There is the long term 
danger of the further spread of nuclear weapons. The Council is 
convinced that these things are an offence to God and a denial of 
His purpose for man. Only the rapid, progressive reduction of 
these weapons, their submission to strict international control and 
their eventual abolition can remove this offence. No policy which 
does not explicitly and urgently seek to realise these aims can be 
acceptable to Christian conscience. 


2. Believes that Britain: 


(i) should strive for full and prior joint consultation and 
planning in the international control of nuclear weapons 
within our alliances; 

(ii) should be prepared—if this would secure a satisfactory non- 
proliferation agreement—to forgo the possession of national 
nuclear weapons and to accept the same status as other non- 
nuclear allies in any use of nuclear weapons, which the 
Alliance as a whole may judge to be necessary. 
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(iii) as a step towards international control and ultimate 
abolition, should strive for the restriction of the national 
possession of nuclear arms to the Governments of the 
United States, the Soviet Union and China. 

3. Considers that such a conditional offer by Britain would: 
(i) promote adherence to the non-proliferation Treaty by non- 
nuclear states; 


(ii) in the event of Britain becoming a member of the European 
Community, help to ensure the development of that Com- 
munity on a non-nuclear basis; 


(iii) if implemented, in view of the saving of expenditure on 
nuclear weapons of about £200,000,000 per annum, among 
other things, enable Britain’s aid to the developing countries 
to be substantially increased. 


Christian-Marxist Dialogue. The Council has recognised the 
significance of the world-wide desire of many Christians and many 
Communists to re-examine their positions in the light of the critique 
of the other and the significance of their hope that, deep differences 
notwithstanding, they may find ways to work together for the peace 
and welfare of mankind. 


The dialogue has made a modest beginning in Britain where the 
small Communist Party has been cautiously prepared to take part 
in it and has inter alia opened the columns of its theoretical journal, 
Marxism Today, to Christians of widely varying viewpoints. A small 
study conference of representative Christians and Communists is 
planned for October 1967. An introduction to the dialogue for 
English speaking readers (to appear as a paperback) is being prepared 
by the Council’s Associate Secretary. 


Britain and Europe. The autumn 1967 meeting of the B.C.C. 
will have before it the report of an expert study commission on the 
Christian implications of British involvement in Europe and speci- 
fically of Britain’s application to join the E.E.C. The title of the 
Report will be Christians and the Common Market and it is hoped 
that it will be published in October. It is hoped that this study will 
help the British Churches to become more aware of the spiritual and 
ethical implications of belonging to the European family of nations. 
The Council has maintained its contacts with its sister churches and 
ecumenical councils in both Eastern and Western Europe, both 
bi-laterally and through its sympathetic, though not always uncritical 
support for the work and aims of the Conference of European 
Churches and the Christian Peace Conference. 


Bi-lateral meetings. During the year under review the Inter- 
national Department of the Council has held bi-lateral meetings with: 


(a) The Indonesian Churches with participants from Malaysia, 
Australia, and New Zealand (in London, 15 June 1966). 
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(6) The International Affairs Department of the National 
Council of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. and of the 
Canadian Council of Churches (in New York, 14-16 
September 1966 and in London on 11 April 1967). 


(c) A meeting with the International Affairs Commission of the 
Fédération Protestante de France and of the Evangelische 
Kirche in Deutschland is planned in Geneva from 24 to 26 
November. The meeting will consider questions posed by 
the problem of world poverty with invited consultants from 
several parts of the world. 


U.S.S.R.: The Russian Orthodox Church participates in 
international affairs through its Foreign Relations Department 
attached to the Holy Synod, with Metropolitan Nicodim of Lenin- 
grad and Ladoga as its head. The work of the department is carried 
out by bishops, members of the clergy, professors and teachers from 
theological schools and other church workers. Where necessary, the 
Department for Foreign Relations contacted relevant government 
departments through the Council on Religious Affairs attached to 
the Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R. and also consulted various 
social groups. 


A number of higher clergy of the Russian Orthodox Church take 
part in the activities of the World Council for Peace, in the general 
and local committees for the defence of peace as well as in the work 
of societies of friendship and cultural relations of the Soviet Union 
with foreign countries. 


(a) Direction of the Work. The Department of Foreign 
Relations in its work concerned with international problems never 
deviated from the line of action prescribed by His Holiness Patriarch 
Alexey and the Holy Synod of the Russian Orthodox Church— 
which is motivated by the unanimous striving of the Church members 
towards finding ways of achieving peace among nations and positive 
peacemaking activity. 


The Department of Foreign Relations considers that inter- 
national peace, peaceful co-existence and co-operation between 
countries of different social and political structures—are pre- 
requisite for the solution of the problems of justice, freedom and 
welfare of entire nations as well as of individuals. 


(b) Scientific Research and Education. Many church workers 
and in particular members of the learned groups in theological 
academies are earnestly and systematically trying to solve the 
problems of Christian responsibilities in international affairs with 
relevance both to theology and secular activity. 


In 1966 in connection with the world conference on “Church 
and Society” a particularly great number of lectures and articles 
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was compiled, very many of them being concerned with problems 
connected with the Commission of the Churches on International 
Affairs. 

(c) The most significant activities were: 


1. Preparations for the world conference on “Church and 
Society”’ in 1966, the participation in it of a group of members of the 
Russian Orthodox Church and the subsequent study of material 
resulting from the conference. 


2. Participation in the work of the Christian Peace Conference, 
whose aim is to unite and set in action peace-making efforts of 
churches and Christian organisations of all nations, the preparation 
and participation in the session of the consultative committee of the 
World Peace Council in Sofia in October 1966, which prepared 
several valuable documents concerning the international responsi- 
bility of Christians on the question of war in Vietnam. 


3. Participation in discussing the problems of the Conference of 
European Churches as a preparation for the Assembly “‘Niburg-5” 
with emphasis on the question of European security and the peaceful 
development of Europe. 


4. Discussion by the Department of Foreign Relations of the 
material submitted by the Commission of the Churches on Inter- 
national Affairs. Preparation for the World Council of Churches— 
The Hague Conference—discussing problems of the Churches’ 
responsibilities in international affairs, and participation in The 
Hague Consultations. 


5. Considerations by the Department of Foreign Relations of 
the tragic events in Vietnam. Numerous pronouncements of His 
Holiness Patriarch Alexey and other Church dignitaries in this 
connection. Reaction to the military “‘ccoup”’ in Greece. A telegram 
sent by Patriarch Alexey to the King of Greece Konstantine with an 
appeal to restore the democratic foundations of life of the people of 
Greece. 


6. The study of contemporary Christian thought and especially 
its social aspects. The social attitude of the Roman Catholic Church 
was very characteristically illuminated in the paper read by Metro- 
politan Nikodim of Leningrad and Ladoga at the World Conference 
on “Church and Society’’. 


(d) Publications. A regular publication of materials, relevant 
to international problems from the point of view of the Russian 
Orthodox Church in periodicals: Journal of the Moscow Patriarchate 
(Moscow), and Voice of Orthodoxy (Berlin). Publication of similar 
materials in the ecumenical press, for example Ecumenical Review 
(Geneva), journal Christian Peace Conference (Prague) and others. 


(e) Outlook. The Department of Foreign Relations regards as 
indispensable the consideration of participation in the Commission 
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of the Churches on International Affairs of representatives of the 
Russian Orthodox Church, other Churches from socialist countries 
and Churches of developing countries. 


C. CO-OPERATION WITH OTHER INTERNATIONAL AGENCIES 


Represented on the C.C.I.A. by Commissioners are the World 
Alliance of Y.M.C.A.s, the World Council of Christian Education 
and Sunday School Association, the World’s Student Christian 
Federation and the Y.W.C.A. These organisations carry on active 
programmes in international affairs, and consultations with their 
representatives are held in connection with meetings of church 
agencies as well as meetings of the United Nations and the Specialised 
Agencies. 


The C.C.I.A. has been informally related to the independent 
group of Christian laymen from eleven European countries and 
North America meeting under the title “the Committee on Christian 
Responsibility for European Co-operation’’. The purpose of the 
group, whose Chairman is a C.C.I].A. Commissioner, Dr. C. L. 
Patijn, has been to follow the development of supra-national insti- 
tutions in Europe and alert the churches to their significance and to 
the state of this evolution at each stage. Three other C.C.].A. Com- 
missioners, including the Chairman of C.C.I.A. are also members. 
During the year the group itself has embarked upon a new and more 
vigorous programme, and has changed its name to “‘the Christian 
Study Group for European Unity’”’. It envisages the publication of 
a regular quarterly bulletin entitled ‘““European Response”’ (Engage- 
ment européen, Europaische Verantwortung), to be launched in the 
next months. 


Also through informal contacts, the C.C.I.A. continues to 
follow activities under the auspices of the permanent committee 
established by the Christian Peace Conference, under the chairman- 
ship of Professor Joseph Hromadka. 


D. CORRESPONDENTS 


Additional contacts with the churches are maintained through 
a number of correspondents, who serve as a two-way channel for 
receiving information and promoting action. This arrangement is 
particularly advantageous in countries where there are no national 
or regional commissions on international affairs. 


The C.C.I.A. mailing list, which includes the members of the 
Commission, officers of the national commissions, leaders of the 
constituent churches and Christian councils, and special corres- 
pondents, is periodically revised so as to give to this network of 
contacts its greatest effectiveness. It now includes some 400 selected 
persons in over seventy countries and provides a means of closer 
co-operation between the C.C.I.A. and the constituency of the 
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ecumenical fellowship. Information from the C.C.I.A. is com- 
municated by them to the local churches through the religious press, 
conferences and memoranda. These leaders and their colleagues in 
turn send their views on international issues to the C.C.I.A. for 
information and consideration. The experience already gained in 
the operation of this system of contacts indicates its potential value 
for the future, as a way of meeting the need to bring together the 
churches in more effective witness to the world of nations and of 
stimulating study and action on international affairs at the level of 
local congregations. 


[V—Contacts with 
International Organisations 


A primary function of the C.C.I.A. is to “represent the World 
Council of Churches and, as may be specifically arranged, member 
churches and related Christian organisations before international 
bodies, such as the United Nations and its agencies”. This task is a 
distinctive feature in the current work of the churches for world 
order, justice and peace. Relations with the intergovernmental 
organisations constitute a means for providing leaders of the world- 
wide Christian fellowship with prompt and accurate information on 
international issues of concern to the churches, and a means for 
effective Christian witness when international decisions are made. 


A. UNITED NATIONS DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INFORMATION 


Registration with the U.N. Department of Public Information 
entitles the C.C.I.A. to be represented by an observer at all open 
meetings of U.N. organs. Many opportunities for contacts with 
delegates are thus afforded. The various services of the Department 
of Public Information, such as press registration, tickets of. 
admission to meetings for visitors, and general information prove 
most helpful. 

This also enables the C.C.I.A. New York office to maintain a 
limited system of documentation whereby those U.N. documents 
which have specific bearing on the principal concerns of the churches 
are filed and can be made available for reference by church agencies 
and leaders. 


B. UNITED NATIONS ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


The C.C.J.A. represents the World Council of Churches and 
its world-wide constituency through its consultative relationship 
with the Economic and Social Council (ECOSOC). This consultative 
relationship (Category B) was established in 1947 in accordance 
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with Article 71 of the United Nations Charter. Its consultative 
status entitles the C.C.I.A. to be represented at the meetings of 
ECOSOC by consultants and, in accordance with established rules, 
to submit written statements and to offer oral interventions. 
Memoranda on selected items of the Council’s agenda are prepared 
by C.C.I.A. officers and mailed to ECOSOC members. 


In addition, the C.C.I.A. endeavours to maintain contact with 
various commissions of the Economic and Social Council. Particu- 
larly close relations have been established with the U.N. Com- 
mission on Human Rights and with the Commission on the Status 
of Women. Active consultative work is also carried on with the 
Social Commission and the Technical Assistance Committee. 
Within the limits of available resources, attention is given to the 
work of the regional Economic Commissions in Europe and more 
especially in Asia and the Far East, Africa and Latin America. 

Consultative relations with ECOSOC enable C.C.I.A. to keep 
in touch with other major organs of the U.N., especially with the 
General Assembly, thus providing various opportunities for formal 
or informal representations on behalf of its constituency, or as an 
intermediary for various Christian bodies. 


C. THE SPECIALISED AGENCIES OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


The C.C.I.A. has formal consultative relations with the Food 
and Agriculture Organisation (F.A.O.), UNESCO, the United 
Nations Children’s Fund (UNICEF) and the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees. It is on the Special List of Non- 
governmental Organisations (N.G.O.s) now maintained by the 
International Labour Organisation (I.L.O.) and it is developing 
“working relations” with the World Health Organisation and the 
United Nations Trade and Development Board (U.N.C.T.A.D.). It 
also has close informal contacts with the United Nations Develop- 
ment Fund. These relationships are described below. 


D. FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANISATION (F.A.O.) 


Close and happy liaison between the Commission and F.A.O. 
continues to prosper, particularly because of their common concerns 
in the Freedom from Hunger Campaign and the World Food 
Programme. 

The work of the Rev. Alan Keighley as Honorary Liaison 
Officer resident in Rome becomes an increasing asset each year as 
he maintains regular contact with senior officials of the organisation. 


Dr. Rees attended the N.G.O. Advisory Committee of the 
Freedom from Hunger Campaign in Rome and had extensive 
consultations there. 


It should also be noted that both the Youth Department of the 
World Council of Churches and the Division of Inter-Church Aid, 
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Refugee and World Service have close operational relationships with 
F.A.O. 


The establishment of a Freedom from Hunger Campaign 
representative in Geneva has also helped very much to facilitate 
regular contact with the agency. 


E. UNESCO (UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND 
CULTURAL ORGANISATION) 


Relations with UNESCO involve exchange of information and 
consultation with officials of the organisation as well as attendance 
at Meetings and conferences, whether at Headquarters in Paris or in 
other. parts of the world. An important role of the C.C.I.A. is to 
facilitate working relations between the various Divisions and 
Departments of the W.C.C., or agencies related to them, and 
UNESCO. 


In view of the increased importance given by UNESCO to 
efforts in the field of literacy, C.C.J.A. officers have sought to 
encourage closer working contacts between church agencies with 
particular experience and competence in literacy work and UNESCO. 
In consultation with officers of the Division of World Mission and 
Evangelism and the Committee on World Literacy and Christian 
Literature, arrangements were made to have C.C.I.A. representatives 
attend regional seminars in various parts of the world. At the 
personal invitation of the Director General the Rev. Philip Potter, 
Associate General Secretary of the World Council of Churches and 
Director of the Division of World Mission and Evangelism, is now 
serving as a member of the Director General’s International Con- 
sultative Liaison Committee for Literacy, which held its first meeting 
in early June 1967. 4 


Earlier this year, in April, 1967, arrangements were made by 
officers of the C.C.I.A. for Mr. René Maheu, the Director General 
of UNESCO, to pay an official visit to the General Secretary of the 
World Council of Churches in Geneva and to meet on that occasion 
with the heads of the various W.C.C. Divisions and Departments. 


Since then, the Secretary of the C.C.I.A. in Geneva has convened 
a working party at which further ways of increasing closer working 
relationships between interested W.C.C. units and UNESCO are 
being explored. 


F. THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION (1.L.0.) 


The always cordial relationships between the Commission and 
the I.L.O. continue to develop. Informal conferences between 
representatives of the I.L.O. and various interested officials of the 
World Council of Churches are a standard form of co-operation and 
will, we believe, develop further following the World Council of 
Churches Conference on Church and Society held last July. 
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G. UNICEF (UNITED NATIONS CHILDREN’S FUND) 


The C.C.I.A. has continued to maintain contacts with UNICEF 
under the existing consultative arrangements with the Fund. This 
has involved mainly personal consultation with members of the 
UNICEF administration in New York, and attendance at regular 
meetings of the Fund’s Executive Board, as well as of the N.G.O. 
Committee on UNICEF. The services which Mrs. Robbins- 
Strong has continued to give to the C.C.I.A. in connection with that 
aspect of its activities have been greatly appreciated by the officers 
who wish to record here their gratitude for the expert assistance 
they have received from someone who has much knowledge and 
competence in this field. 


The emphasis given in recent years by UNICEF to its activities 
in developing countries has been welcomed by the officers of the 
C.C.I.A. as well as by church agencies active in these areas, and 
existing contacts should help to increase co-operation between 
UNICEF and church and missionary councils in a field of common 
interest and concern. 


H. OTHER INTER-GOVERNMENTAL CONTACTS 


The contacts maintained by the C.C.J.A. with inter-govern- 
mental bodies also help to relate more closely individual Divisions 
and Departments of the World Council of Churches, and members 
of their staff, to various intergovernmental programmes in areas of 
specific concern. 


Particularly important for the work of the Division of Inter- 
Church Aid, Refugee and World Service are the contacts maintained 
at the working level with the Office of the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees, the United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency (operating amongst Palestine Refugees), F.A.O. and 
UNICEF, as well as the relations maintained by the C.C.LA. 
Representative in Europe with the Inter-governmental Committee 
for European Migration and the Council of Europe. 


Within the existing limitations of personnel and resources, 
attention is devoted to regional deveopments, both within and 
outside the framework of the U.N. Thus, in consultation with the 

* Division of World Mission and Evangelism or the Department on 
Co-operation of Men and Women in Church, Family and Society, 
the C.C.I.A. seeks to make arrangements to have observers from the 
areas concerned attend meetings of the regional Economic Com- 
missions and other regional conferences and seminars. 


I. INFORMAL CONTACTS 


Contacts maintained by the C.C.I.A. through formal con- 
sultative arrangements with inter-governmental bodies open the way 
for significant consultations with government representatives at 
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international meetings. These have served to manifest Christian 
interest in problems facing government officials and to make more 
widely known the views held by Christians throughout the world on 
international issues. The standing of the Commission’s membership 
and of the World Council of Churches has made access to officials 
of many governments possible both on issues of general inter- 
national import and on issues involving specific aspects of the life 
and work of the churches. 


J. NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANISATIONS 


The C.C.I.A. as an agent of the World Council of Churches, 
has a distinctive and independent character. However, it is deemed 
advantageous “‘to concert from time to time with other organisations 
holding similar objectives in the advancement of particular ends” 
(Aim 9). 

C.C.I.A. representatives, therefore, participate in joint con- 
ferences and meetings of various non-governmental organisations 
where opportunities are afforded to discuss common problems, such 
as consultative procedures in ECOSOC, various aspects of refugee 
and migration issues, the activities of UNICEF, and questions 
relating to human rights. 

Officers of the C.C.I.A., both in New York and Geneva, have 
been in close touch with other N.G.O.s regarding plans for the 
International Human Rights Year in 1968, and have co-operated in 
the work of the International Committee of N.G.O.s, established for 
_ that purpose in July 1966. 


K. 1966-67 C.C.LA. REPRESENTATION AT 
MEETINGS 
1966 


5 July-5 August 


CONFERENCES AND 


U.N. 41st Session of ECOSOC, 
Geneva 


Elfan Rees 
A. Dominique Micheli 


12-26 July W.C.C. World Conference on O. Frederick Nolde 
Church and Society, Geneva Richard M. Fagley 
Alan R. Booth 
A. Dominique Micheli 
19 July Consultation with delegates to the O. Frederick Nolde 


29 July-2 August 


8-11 August 


30 


Conference of the Eighteen Nation 
Committee on Disarmament, 
Geneva 


C.C.1A. Executive Committee, 
Geneva 


W.C.C. Executive Committee 
Geneva 


Elfan Rees 


Kenneth G. Grubb 
O. Frederick Nolde 
Richard M. Fagley 
Elfan Rees 

A. Dominique Micheli 
Alan R. Booth 


Kenneth G. Grubb 
O. Frederick Nolde 


1966 


30 August- 
6 September 


14-16 September 


20 September- 
20 December 


21 September- 
5 October 


25-26 September 


30 September- 
2 October 


10-13 October 


17-28 October 


21-23 October 
25 October- 
30 November 
31 October- 
8 November 


31 October- 
9 November 


14-18 November 


18-20 November 


28-30 November 


4-9 December 


6-19 December 
10-20 December 


13 December 


Council of Europe: European 
Demographic Conference, Stras- 
bourg 


Consultation of British, U.S. and 
Canadian International Affairs De- 
partment, New York 


U.N. General Assembly, 2\1st 
Session, New York 
UNESCO Special Intergovern- 


mental Conference on the Status of 
Teachers, Paris. 

Consultative Commission of 
Churches for the European Com- 
munities, Brussels 


Institute for Strategic 
Annual Conference, Vienna 


Council of Europe, Seminar on 
International Voluntary Services, 
Strasbourg 

F.A.O. 47th Session of the Council, 
Rome 

Atlantic Institute, East-West Con- 
ference, Rome 


UNESCO 14th Session of General 
Conference, Paris 


United Nations High Commissioner 
for Refugees Executive Committee, 
15th Session, Geneva 


World Food Progamme 
10th Inter-Governmental 
Committee, Rome 


Intergovernmental Committee for 
European Migration, 26th Session 
of Council, Geneva 


Christian Study Group on European 
Unity, Paris 


International Council on Jewish 
Social and Welfare Services, Con- 
ference on Community Psychiatry, 
Geneva 

General Assembly of NCCCUSA, 
Miami 

U.N. Commission on Human 
Rights, Regional Seminar on the 
Advancement of Women, Manila 
UNESCO Non-Government Organ- 
isation Literacy Seminar, Mwanza 
(Tanzania) 

UNESCO National Commission 
for the U.K., Advisory Committee 
meeting, London 


Studies, 


B. Ch. Sjollema 


O. Frederick Nolde 
Richard M. Fagley 


O. Frederick Nolde 
Richard M. Fagley 
Elfan Rees 

Annie Musunga 


TE Gill 


A. Dominique Micheli 


Kenneth G. Grubb 
Alan R. Booth 


Heinrich Puffert 


D. Alan Keighley 


Alan R. Booth 


A. Dominique Micheli 
Paul Verghese 


A. Dominique Micheli 
D. Alan Keighley 
A. Dominique Micheli 


Alan R. Booth 
A. Dominique Micheli 


I. Robert Menzies 


O. Frederick Nolde 


Mrs. Quiambao 
Dr. Flora Knight 


Miss Marion Halvorson 


Alan R. Booth 
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1967 
26 January 


6-7 February 


13-16 February 


13 February- 
6 March 


20 February- | 
23 March 


6-7 March 


6-22 March 
3-17 April 


12-17 April 


12-21 April 


21 April-13 June 


25 April-8 May 


2-13 May 
8 May-2 June 


9-12 May 
8-9 May 
15-19 May 
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Consultation with delegates to the 
Conference of the Eighteen Nation 
Committee on Disarmament, 
Geneva 


UNESCO, NGO Working Parties 
on Human Rights and Literacy, 
Paris 


W.G-C; “Executive. Committee, 
Windsor 


U.N. Commission on the Status of 
Women, New York 


U.N. Commission on Human 
Rights, 23rd Session, Geneva 


Consultation with Church Leaders 
in East and West Berlin 


U.N. Commission for Social 
Development, New York 


U.N. Economic Commission for 
Asia and the Far East, Tokyo 


Consultation on the future of 
C.C.1.A., convened by the General 
Secretary of the W.C.C., The Hague 


World Food Progamme 
11th Inter-Governmental 
Commitee, Rome 


Special Session of the U.N. General 
Assembly, New York 


U.N. Commission on Human 
Rights, Seminar on civil and poli- 
tical rights, Kingston (Jamaica) 


U.N. Economic Commission for 
Latin America, Caracas 


U.N. Economic and Social Council, 
New York 


F.A.O. Eight Session of Advisory 
Committee of N.G.O.s to Freedom 
from Hunger Campaign, Rome 


British Council of Churches, World 
Poverty Campaign Conference, 
Windsor 


Intergovernmental Committee for 
European Migration—27th Session 
of Council, Geneva 


O. Frederick Nolde 
Elfan Rees 


A. Dominique Micheli 


Kenneth G. Grubb 

O. Frederick Nolde 
Richard M. Fagley 
Elfan Rees 

Alan R. Booth 

A. Dominique Micheli 


Richard M. Fagley 
Katherine Strong 


A. Dominique Micheli 


O. Frederick Nolde 
Elfan Rees 
Alan R. Booth 


Richard M. Fagley 


Kikvo Yamaoka 


Kenneth G. Grubb 
O. Frederick Nolde 
Richard M. Fagley 
Elfan Rees 

Alan R. Booth 

A. Dominique Micheli 


D. Alan Keighley 


O. Frederick Nolde 
Richard M. Fagley 


Henry Earl Thames 7 
Jorge A. Mayorga 


O. Frederick Nolde 
Richard M. Fagley 


Elfan Rees 
Alan R. Booth 


Elfan Rees 


1967 


17-19 May International Scientific Conference Alan R. Booth 
of Directors and top researchers 
from Institutes for International 
Relations, Marienbad, Czecho- 


slovakia 
20-21st May Christian Study Group on European Kenneth G. Grubb 
Unity, Frankfurt Alan R. Booth 
22-30 May U.N. 17th Session of Executive Elfan Rees 


Committee of High Commissioner 
for Refugees, Geneva 


12-23 June F. A. D. 48th Council Meeting, D. Alan Keighley 
Rome 

17 June Special Session of the U.N. General O. Frederick Nolde 
Assembly, New York Richard M. Fagley 


V—Principal Concerns of the 
OO ek 


A. INTERNATIONAL PEACE AND SECURITY 


The intensification of the conflict in Vietnam with its ever- 
present danger of further escalation has posed the dominant threat 
to international peace and security during the past year. The 
situation is all the more precarious because there is no assurance 
that the major nations concerned will continue the restraints they 
have thus far imposed upon themselves, whether because of limited 
objectives or fear of action by other parties. Unresolved problems 
such as Southern Africa, Kashmir and Cyprus have added to the 
restlessness of an uneasy world situation. The outbreak of Arab- 
Israeli hostilities in early June, in itself dangerous, has underscored 
the continuing threat to international peace so long as the great 
powers cannot agree on measures to preserve it. 


Many evidences point to the desire of the two major nuclear 
powers to improve relations. Notwithstanding these efforts, the 
strain of the war in Vietnam and of the Middle East crisis limits the 
degree to which rapprochement is possible. Even where agreement 
would serve the interests of both nations, as in the case of a non- 
proliferation treaty, new difficulties arise to obstruct progress. The 
non-nuclear powers find themselves in a position to make greater 
demands on the nuclear giants in recompense for acquiescing to 
their terms. Thus, differences among the nations on the world scene 
do not follow predictable lines but may arise at any point where 
previously agreement was a foregone conclusion. 


1. Disarmament, Non-Proliferation, and Nuclear Weapons 
Testing. C.C.I.A. officers have transmitted to the delegates both at 
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the Twenty-first Session of the United Nations General Assembly 
which opened 20 September 1966, and at the Conference of the 
Eighteen-Nation Committee on Disarmament, which met for some 
two months early in 1967 and reconvened at Geneva late in May, 
information about the positions advanced by the World Council of 
Churches and its Commission on International Affairs. These trans- 
missions were accompanied by numerous personal consultations and 
by correspondence. 

It has become increasingly evident that progress toward general 
disarmament will be made only by way of agreement on specific 
issues. Thus, while discussions at the United Nations General 
Assembly covered a wide area, the primary target of negotiation was 
a non-proliferation treaty. In this connection the Central Committee 
of the World Council of Churches, meeting at Geneva in February 
1966, in a statement on Disarmament recognised the need to set up 
special safeguards against proliferation, even though the expansion 
of the limited test ban treaty would itself deter the spread of nuclear 
weapons. It called attention to the responsibilities resting upon the 
nuclear powers in this connection, and also of ways of meeting the 
reasonable expectations of the non-nuclear powers. In conversations 
and correspondence with church representatives from non-nuclear 
powers, views were expressed that a non-proliferation treaty should 
include firmer assurance that there will be no interference in the non- 
nuclear countries with their development of nuclear energy for 
peaceful purposes; a clear-cut commitment that the United States, 
the Soviet Union, and the United Kingdom will cut back the nuclear 
arms race; a definite specification of time when the treaty provisions 
shall be reviewed; and, perhaps above all, a recognition that the 
treaty is a step—no matter how meagre—toward a world order where 
ultimately the non-nuclear powers will have a standing not inferior 
to that of the nuclear powers. These views were communicated to 
participants in the Geneva Conference as they resumed work in late 
May. 


2. Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy. The safeguards activities of 
the International Atomic Energy Agency and its work in the field of 
nuclear power have been further developed during the past year. 
The Board of Directors gave final approval to a revised safeguards 
system in September 1965, and in June 1966 provisionally approved 
special procedures for safeguarding plants which reprocess nuclear 
materials. 


This aspect of the Agency’s work has direct bearing upon 
provisions for disarmament and especially those now under con- 
sideration in connection with a non-proliferation treaty. Both for 
this reason and for the contribution of the Agency to human welfare, 
the C.C.I.A. is concerned with its activities. 


3. Peaceful Uses of Outer Space. When the Legal Sub- 
Committee met in Geneva on 12 July 1966, C.C.I.A. made available 
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to leading participants views expressed in a Statement on ‘“‘The Test 
Ban Treaty and the Next Steps’’, adopted by the C.C.I.A. Executive 
Committee and by the Central Committee of the World Council of 
‘Churches in 1963 emphasising particularly that “the penetration of 
outer space opens a new area of high military consequence. If in 
this field mankind is not to face dangers equivalent to those he now 
seeks escape from, co-operation of the parties in the present treaty 
is urgent..” 


The Twenty-first General Assembly adopted a resolution 
dealing with a “‘treaty governing the exploration and use of outer 
space, including the moon and other celestial bodies.”’ The Secretary- 
General, as well as many delegates, hailed the adoption of this 
resolution and the opening of the treaty as a significant forward step, 
the importance of which can be multiplied tremendously as space 
explorations and space activities increase. 


4. U.N. Peace-Keeping. One of the items on the agenda of the 
Special General Assembly in the spring of 1967 had to do with the 
question of peace-keeping operations. The C.C.I.A. has from its 
inception stressed the importance of developing within the framework 
of the United Nations Charter methods of peaceful change and 
peaceful settlement and the provision of institutions therefor. 


The Special Session of the General Assembly was unable to 
resolve fundamental differences, especially between the great powers, 
as to authority for peace-keeping operations and methods of 
financing them. It requested the Special Committee on Peace- 
Keeping Operations to continue the review of the whole question. 


5. Vietnam. C.C.I.A. officers have continued to report to the 
governments directly concerned in the Vietnam conflict, as well as 
the Secretary-General of the United Nations, views of the Com- 
mission and of the Central as well as Executive Committee of the 
World Council. As developments seemed to require, whether in the 
progressive escalation of military action or in the threat to captured 
flyers, approaches were made directly to the governments responsible 
for aggravation of the situation. 


The Executive Committee of the World Council, in session at 
Windsor in February 1967, adopted a statement containing six 
interrelated points, among which were the proposals that the United 
States stop the bombing of North Vietnam; North Vietnam indicate 
by word and deed its readiness to move toward negotiation; South 
Vietnam move toward negotiations and agree to representation of 
the National Liberation Front; and the U.S.S.R. and the United 
Kingdom, as continuing co-Chairmen of the Geneva Conference, 
intensify their efforts to bring about a cessation of the conflict. The 
statement was also sent to governments directly concerned and 
became the basis of personal consultation. 
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6. The Middle East. Upon the outbreak of military conflict 
between the Arab countries and Israel on 5 June, after telephone 
conversation between New York, Geneva, and London, the C.C.1.A. 
Director addressed a letter to the U.N. Secretary-General stating 
inter alia “‘As matters have now developed it seems imperative that 
the Security Council should take more forthright action in calling 
for an immediate cease-fire’. Copies of the letter were sent to all 
governments directly concerned in the conflict and to all members 
of the Security Council. Two days later, after the Security Council 
had taken such action, the officers of the world Council issued a 
statement urging support of the United Nations action “in order 
that a prompt and equitable cease-fire under international super- 
vision may be effective. The role of the four great powers as 
mediators and proponents of restraint should at this moment be 
used to the maximum whether within or outside the Security 
Council.” The statement also called for prayers on behalf of those 
suffering from the present conflict and from the long unresolved 
tensions in the Middle East, particularly the fate of refugees. 
Officers of the C.C.I.A. had opportunity to keep close to the process — 
of debate and decision as the Security Council met in formal session 
or adjourned for informal consultations. 


7. Other Issues. The C.C.1.A. officers have kept under review, 
and taken action where necessary in accordance with established 
policy, situations including Cyprus, the Ecumenical Patriarchate of 
Constantinople, Berlin-Germany, the dispute between India and 
Pakistan over Kashmir. Through communication with Com- 
missioners and National Commissions they have sought to keep 
informed of needs and to respond to them to the extent that resources 
have permitted. 


B. HUMAN RIGHTS AND RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 


The C.C.LA. is mandated by its Charter to assist in “the 
encouragement of respect for and observance of human rights and 
fundamental freedoms, special attention being given to religious 
liberty”. Activities of the C.C.1.A. in this field are guided by a two- 
fold objective; the development of international standards and 
international safeguards to defend basic human values; and the need 
to bring domestic constitutions as well as laws and administrative 
practice into harmony with accepted international standards. 


1. International Standards. As in previous years, C.C.LA. 
officers have summarised in their Memorandum on Selected Items | 
of the United Nations General Assembly the basis of the Com-- 
mission’s position on such questions as: the International Covenants 
on Human Rights and other draft international instruments, con- 
ventions, declarations or recommendations on such matters as racial 
discrimination, the elimination of religious intolerance, the right of 
asylum and freedom of information. 
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United Nations activities in the field of human rights have been 
marked this year by the following developments. 


(a) International Covenants on Human Rights 


The General Assembly at its Twenty-first Session adopted and 
opened for signature, ratification and accession the following inter- 
national instruments: 

Gj) The International Covenant on International Political and Civil 
Rights, adopted unanimously; 

(ii) The International Covenant on Economic, Social and Cultural Rights, 

adopted unanimously; 


(iii) Optional Protocol to the International Covenant on Civil and Political 
Rights, adopted by a vote of 66 in favour, 2 against and with 38 
abstentions. 

This action by the General Assembly marked the completion of a 
long process and honoured the pledge that the United Nations had 
given at San Francisco in 1945. The Commission of the Churches on 
_ International Affairs, which has closely followed the elaboration of 
these instruments since the earlier stages, welcomes the completion 
of the two International Covenants and the Optional Protocol as a 
stage on the road towards greater and more adequate protection of 
human rights. The C.C.I.A. plans to prepare a special memorandum 
dealing with these instruments for the information of National 
Commissions and possible use by churches in their national 
situations. 


(6) Draft International Convention on the Elimination of all Forms 
of Religious Intolerance 


The United Nations Commission on Human Rights at its 
Twenty-third Session, 20 February to 23 March 1967, devoted again 
a considerable part of its time to the elaboration of a draft inter- 
national convention on this subject. (See C.C.].A. Annual Report 
1964-65, pp. 37-39; 1965-66 pp. 42-43). It completed the text of a 
number of substantive articles for inclusion in the proposed con- 
vention and transmitted to the Economic and Social Council the 
text of a preamble and twelve articles for the draft convention, 
together with proposals for articles dealing with measures of imple- 
mentation. In turn the Economic and Social Council at its meeting 
in May, 1967, decided to transmit these documents to the General 
Assembly for consideration at its Twenty-second Session, September 
to December 1967. The C.C.I.A. has been vitally interested in the 
elaboration of this Convention and will follow closely this question 
when it is debated in the Third Committee of the Assembly next 
autumn. 


(c) Still within the framework of U.N. activities in the field of human 
rights, C.C.I.A. officers have followed developments in connection 
with such items as proposed plans for an International Year for 
Human Rights in 1968; periodic reports and advisory services in the 
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field of human rights; proposals regarding the establishment of an 
office of a High Commissioner for Human Rights; and studies of 
individual rights or groups of rights. 


2. Specific Situations. The C.C.I.A. contribution in the field of 
human rights and religious liberty also takes the form of advice and 
assistance to Christians in their own national situations. 


(a) Constitutional Developments 


The C.C.I.A. continues to stress the importance of bringing 
constitutions into harmony with international standards of human 
rights. Documentation on provisions for religious liberty in new 
constitutions or provisional constitutions is being kept up to date 
and can be made available to Christian leaders concerned with 
developments in their own countries or territories. 


Spain. The officers of the C.C.I.A., in consultation with the 
Secretary of the Evangelical Defence Committee in Spain, and the 
W.C.C. Secretariat for Religious Liberty have followed - closely 
developments regarding the new law on religious liberty (see Annual 
Report 1965-66 p. 45). It had been hoped that the text of the 
so-called ‘“‘Castiella Statute’’ with certain modifications which could 
have further improved it would be accepted as the new law. How- 
ever, disappointment was expressed in evangelical circles in Spain 
when the bill was passed in the Cortes with a series of amendments 
which had the effect of considerably reducing again the scope of 
religious freedom as envisaged in the draft law. It is to be regretted 
that despite the attitude towards religious freedom reflected in the 
Declaration on Religious Liberty of Vatican Council II, progress in 
Spain remains slow and disappointing. 


(b) Violations of Religious Liberty 


The assistance of the C.C.I.A. continues to be sought in a 
number of situations where religion and related rights are threatened 
or violated. Issues involving, for example, restriction of normal 
Church or missionary activities, problems of religious education, 
detention of church or missionary leaders, seizure of Church 
properties have often been referred to C.C.I.A. officers. Procedures 
for remedial action necessarily depend on the nature of each specific 
situation and, within the limits of available resources, C.C.I.A. 
officers seek to verify the accuracy of reported violations, and to 
consult with Christian leaders close to the situations involved, as 
well as with officials of the governments concerned. 


While detailed report is here inadvisable, the officers of the 
C.C.1.A. have given close attention to reported difficulties in Muslim 
countries, and countries where non-Christian religions are dominant, 
Eastern Europe, or countries where Roman Catholicism is the 
dominant religion. 
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(c) Problems of Race Relations 


Situations involving racial and ethnic tensions have, during the 
year, continued to manifest themselves, and even multiply, on the 
African continent. In the Republic of South Africa the assassination 
of Dr. Verwoerd took from the scene the leading apologist of a 
particular theory of race relations, and his successor’s style of policy 
has revealed a marginal flexibility the significance of which has still 
to be assessed. The failure of the International Court of Justice to 
pronounce on the merits of the case in the complaint of Ethiopia and 
Liberia regarding the Mandate over South West Africa threw this 
question into confusion on the international scene. The United 
Nations Security Council became officially seized of the racial- 
constitutional issue in Rhodesia and at the request of Britain imposed 
mandatory economic sanctions on the country. The Government of 
Zambia, among many difficulties resulting from the Rhodesian 
conflict, resolutely resisted the tendency for racialism to infect its 
social and political life. The pressure of African resistance groups 
increased upon the Portuguese authorities in Mozambique. Older 
ethnic divisions continued to bedevil the Sudan where no fundamental 
reconciliation is in sight between Arab North and African South. 
Some similar ethnic and cultural rivalries are to be seen in the 
apparent disintegration of the great Federation of Nigeria. 


Each one of these developments has occupied the attention of 
C.C.1.A. officers during the year, and time has been given to 
assessing opportunities for helpful intervention. However the limits 
of useful external influence are soon reached in all such communal 
tensions, while it remains emphatically true that the world com- 
munity, itself multi-racial, cannot dissociate itself from the struggle 
for racial justice in any country. 


Regarding the relations of racial groups in the U.S.A., the 
officers continue to be guided by the Statement on Racial and 
Ethnic Tension adopted by the Central Committee of the W.C.C. in 
1963 when it met in the U.S.A. at Rochester. The relevant section 
of this Statement maintained that the racial problems of the U.S.A. 
were no longer a purely internal issue, but part of world-wide racial 
tension of deep concern to Christians everywhere. It called on the 
churches in particular to bring their own domestic practice into line 
with their declared policies, to make known the international rami- 
fications of the national crisis, to co-operate in working to remove 
all discrimination from the national life, and to redouble efforts to 
develop genuine communication between Negro and other citizens. 


C. ADVANCEMENT OF DEPENDENT PEOPLES 


The welfare and advancement of the peoples in dependent 
territories form another major concern of the C.C.I.A. in its work 
at the inter-governmental level. This task grows out of ecumenical 
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judgments about the dangers and responsibilities involved in the 
colonial relationships, and the concrete witness provided by 
Christian missions in non-self-governing territories. The work of 
the C.C.I.A. is guided by the aim of its Charter: to further the 
acceptance by all nations of the obligation to promote to the utmost 
the well-being of dependent peoples including their advance towards 
self-government and the development of their free political insti- 
tutions. The stress has been placed on the voluntary acceptance of 
this obligation by the governments and peoples directly concerned. 
Thus the focus of ecumenical action has been upon efforts at the 
national level, both in the countries which administer dependencies 
and in the dependent territories, and particularly in the contacts 
between churches in countries involved in the colonial relationship. 


At the same time, it is recognised that expressions of world-wide 
Christian concern in these matters can serve as a highly important 
stimulus and corrective to one-sided points of view. Colonial 
relationships are seen as being informed by an interest of the 
international community. Consequently, C.C.I.A. has continued to 
support the principle of international study and review of non- 
self-governing territories and their progress toward independence or 
self-government. This concern is intimately linked with that for 
economic and social development, essential to provide durable and 
sound foundations for independence or self-government. 


The relatively rapid progress of decolonisation and the inclusion 
of the newly independent states within the United Nations have 
made the world agency more inclusive of international society. 
This is particularly true in regard to Africa, which originally had 
minimal representation within the U.N. and now forms the largest 
group of Member States. During this past year U.N. membership, 
which began two decades ago with fifty States, grew from 118 to 
122 with the addition of Guyana, formerly British Guiana, on 
20 September; Botswana, formerly Bechuanaland, and Lesotho, 
formerly Basutoland, on 17 October; and Barbados. 


The addition of these small sovereignties, with a combined 
population of something over two million, and a combined territory 
approaching 400,000 square miles, illustrates another problem, for 
which decolonisation by itself provides no answer. That is the 
question of economic and political viability in a world in which 
much larger countries, with long experience in independence, seek 
to advance their welfare and security through various forms of 
federation and association. 


Linked with this is the fact that the rapid application of self- 
determination to dependencies of the traditional type has brought 
issues of economic, social and political development to the forefront. 
Many students of the N.S.G.T.s in this rapidly evolving situation 

are concerned over weaknesses in the preparation—economic, social, 
educational, political—for the exercise of self-determination. 
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C.C.I.A. representatives, welcoming the acceleration of develop- 
ments at the political level, share this concern over the need for 
greater progress in regard to the foundations of free and durable 
political institutions. As the “dependent peoples” sector of inter- 
national affairs is reduced, there is consequently need for a corres- 
ponding increase in the sector of international assistance for economic 
and social development. It is clear that “decolonisation” is not more 
than a partial answer to the full well-being of peoples emerging from 
the dependent relationship. C.C.I.A. representatives have been 
gratified by the increasing attention being devoted in inter-govern- 
mental circles to the pressing needs of the newly independent 
countries. A whole range of international responsibilities need to 
be faced if many of the new states are to become viable and stable 
members of the world community. 


C.C.I.A. officers devote attention to contacts with both church 
and government leaders involved in colonial situations. They also 
address themselves to intergovernmental aspects of the colonial 
question as reflected in U.N. debates and procedures, to indicate the 
broad principles of ecumenical involvement and to keep missionary 
leaders and churchmen in the countries concerned posted on 
developments. The Committee on the C.C.I.A. of the New Delhi 
Assembly of the World Council of Churches attempted to provide 
guidance in the following observations on problems of political 
development: 


The mid-twentieth century has seen the emergence of many nations 
from a state of political subjection by alien powers to a status of political 
independence. We rejoice in this. We note, however, that there are 
nations and people still under foreign political domination. Such domina- 
tion, recurring in human history, is not the result exclusively of any one 
particular political system. Wherever it occurs and under whatever 
system of political life, and wherever the consent of the governed is 
spurned and their welfare subordinated to the interests of the ruling power, 
this is unjust and the Christian conscience condemns it. 

Both in the interests of human justice and international peace the 
transfer of political power to those to whom it should belong must be 
made without self-serving delay. We recognise that problems exist where a 
people has not been sufficiently prepared to assume the responsibilities of 
political independence. In such cases the process of necessary preparation 
must be greatly accelerated. To eliminate ambiguities in the role of ruling 
powers and to expedite the achievement of independence, it is desirable 
that international assistance through agencies of the United Nations be 
associated with such a process. 

Where other factors exist, such as the presence of ethnic or racial 
minorities, sufficient guarantees for the protection of the rights of these 
minorities should be assured by the people achieving independence. 
Where history has thrown two or more races or religious groups together 
in the same country, as the total welfare of all such people can be secured 
only through the mututal acceptance of each other as citizens of a common 
country and members of a common nation, it is necessary that no single 
group seek to perpetuate political advantage for itself at the cost of justice 
for all. While legitimate fears of minorities need to be allayed, no minority 
should be vested with such power of veto as to deny the rights of the 
majority and the welfare of the whole community. 


4] 


Developing nations have to contend with many difficulties. Divisive 
tendencies arising from traditional patterns of life are a serious difficulty. 
In such a context, nationalism, cherished and fostered as bringing cohesion 
in the life of the peoples, has a creative role to play. On the other hand, 
there is the danger that it may act as an impediment to creating a sense 
of community with neighbouring nations. Furthermore, when in the 
general desire to create a sense of national identity, nationalism is con- 
founded with a spurious revival of old customs, the latter becomes an 
enemy of progress. 


It must be recognised that in the world of our day the interdependence 
of nations is a reality. The ideal that the Christian seeks, along with all 
those interested in the promotion of human welfare, is a community of 
nations wherein each nation can develop its own life only in the context 
of an active and just international association. 


1. Trust Territories. While the Trusteeship Council initially 
exercised the principal role in the work of the U.N. in the field of 
non-self-governing territories, the reduction in the number of Trust 
Territories from eleven to three (New Guinea and Nauru under 
Australian administration and the Strategic Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands under U.S. administration), as well as important 
changes in the composition and temper of the U.N. have made the 
role of the council secondary in character. During the past year 
the Council dealt, inter alia, with questions of independence and 
livelihood for the 5,600 Nauruans living on a small phosphate- 
bearing island in the Pacific, and with steps toward self-government 
for the 14 million people in the Trust Territory of New Guinea. 
The wider-ranging Committee IV of the General Assembly, in 
response to the recommendations of the Special Committee of 24, 
called on Australia to fix a date not later than January, 1968, for 
independence, to transfer control over the phosphate industry, to 
take immediate steps to restore the island for “‘habitation by the 
Nauruan people as a sovereign nation”. The anti-colonial majority 
in the U.N. is no longer patient with the slower procedures of 
international review typical of the Council and the former U.N. 
Committee on Information from N.S.G.T.s, on which administering 
and non-administering Members were equally represented. 


2. The Special Committee of 24. During the past generation, 
out of the transition from the period of Western colonial rule have 
emerged some fifty-eight newly independent countries, with a com- 
bined population estimated at roughly 1,100 million persons, or one- 
third of mankind. Of these, fifty-five are currently members of the 
United Nations, to which they have brought a particular interest in 
liquidating the remnants of Western colonialism, presently involving 
a few larger territories and a number of smaller ones, with a com- 
bined population of perhaps thirty millions, chiefly in Africa, the 
Pacific and Caribbean regions. The concern of new nations for the 
attainment of independence by the remaining N.S.G.T.s, shared by 
other Members, was reflected in the “Declaration on the Granting 
of Independence to Colonial Countries and Peoples”, adopted by 
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the U.N. General Assembly on 14 December 1960, by a vote of 89 
to 0 with 9 abstentions. This gave new impetus to the drive to wind 
up the present phase of decolonisation. The substantive clauses of 
the Declaration, which “proclaims the necessity of bringing to a 
speedy and unconditional end colonialism in all forms and mani- 
festations”’ state: 
1. The subjection of peoples to alien subjugation, domination and 
exploitation constitutes a denial of fundamental human rights, is 


contrary to the Charter of the United Nations and is an impediment to 
the promotion of world peace and co-operation. 


2. All peoples have the right to self-determination; by virtue of that 
right they freely determine their political status and freely pursue their 
economic, social and cultural development. 


3. Inadequacy of political, economic, social or educational preparedness 
should never serve as a pretext for delaying independence. 


4. All armed action or repressive measures of all kinds directed against 
dependent peoples shall cease in order to enable them to exercise 
peacefully and freely their right to complete independence, and the 
integrity of their national territory shall be respected. 


5. Immediate steps shall be taken, in trust and non-self-governing 
territories or all other territories which have not yet attained inde- 
pendence, to transfer all powers to the peoples of those territories, 
without any conditions or reservations, in accordance with their freely 
expressed will and desire, without any distinction as to race, creed or 
colour, in order to enable them to enjoy complete independence and 
freedom. 


6. Any attempt aimed at the partial or total disruption of the national 
unity and the territorial integrity of a country is incompatible with 
the purposes and principles of the Charter of the United Nations. 


7. All states shall observe faithfully and strictly the provisions of the 
Charter of the United Nations, the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights and the present Declaration on the basis of equality, non- 
interference in the internal affairs of all states and respect for the 
sovereign rights of all peoples and their territorial integrity. 

This Declaration has become the charter of the anti-colonial 
movement within the U.N. in regard to the remaining Western 
dependencies. Citation of the principle of “territorial integrity” 
helps to restrict possible wider applications of the principle of self- 
determination, which could threaten the solidarity of the majority. 
It is the effort to liquidate a particular set of colonial relationships, 
involving the domination of non-Europeans by Europeans, that is 
the focus of attention. And the particular instrument of this move- 
ment is the Special Committee on Implementation of the Declaration 
known as the Special Committee of 24. This voices the strong anti- 
colonial sentiments of the majority and helps to increase the pressures 
for prompt emancipation by its “suggestions and recommendations 
on the progress and extent of the implementation of the Declaration’’. 
It is the most active of U.N. bodies, meeting not only at headquarters 
but also in countries convenient for hearing petitioners. 


The Special Committee enjoys the support of the majority of 
U.N. members, and the General Assembly tends to take the same 
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line on colonial issues, frequently over the opposition of various 
Western powers. Frustrations of the majority over sombre develop- 
ments in southern Africa are reflected in strongly-worded resolu- 
tions, which may have little immediate relationship to the power 
factors required to give them effect or to the human rights involved. 
The range of Special Committee concerns is reflected in General 
Assembly resolutions dealing not only with general implementation 
of the Declaration, but more specifically inter alia, with questions 
such as the “elimination of British domination in any form” in 
regard to Oman, the question of U.N. supervision of elections 
concerned with independence for Aden, the need for self- 
determination by French Somaliland and Spanish Sahara, support 
for the struggle of peoples in territories under Portuguese domina- 
tion, the need for “‘one man, one vote”’ elections in Fiji, the right 
of some twenty-six island territories to self-determination and 
independence, the need for continued negotiations between Britain 
and Spain on Gibraltar and between Britain and Argentina over the 
Falkland Islands (Malvinas). 

In their contacts at the inter-governmental level, C.C.I.A. 
officers, while recognising the valid elements in the pressures for 
rapid emancipation, have called attention to some of the broader 
problems of the N.S.G.T.s. Section IV at the Evanston Assembly 
warned against new forms of imperialism and the obstacle to 
international co-operation posed by the “self-sufficient attitude of 
nationalism”. The Section stated: 

The exploitation of one people by another in any form is evil and 
unjustifiable. Those countries which administer non-self-governing 
territories have a special obligation so to promote the educational, 


economic, social and political advancement of dependent peoples that 
they may be enabled to play their full part in the international com- 


munity.... In the new context of our age, relations between people 
hitherto “‘subject” and “‘ruling’? should be one of partnership and co- 
operation. 


D. ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 


The furtherance of international economic co-operation is one 
of the basic aims of the C.C.I.A., and for the past sixteen years 
efforts on behalf of a more dynamic over-all strategy of development 
and more effective international collaboration in pursuit of such a 
strategy have been given day-to-day attention as a major concern of 
the Commission. In the course of this work over the years, repre- 
sentations have been made to governments, and church leaders 
alerted, on such matters as the need for better development planning 
both at the international and national level; the need for more 
substantial development assistance for a sustained period of time, 
with emphasis on the multilateral forms of development aid; the 
need to give more candid and constructive attention to the long- 
neglected population problem; the need to make international trade 
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a more effective instrument of development; the need to give more 
attention to the basic human purposes and resources in the struggle 
for development; and most recently, the need to give greater attention 
to the increasingly critical world food situation. Without professing 
specialised competence on the technical aspects of development, 
C.C.1.A. officers have regularly sought expert advice, in order to 
make its witness of ecumenical concern relevant to the facts and to 
the unmet needs. 


Over the years, C.C.I.A. has welcomed the growth of concern 
for various aspects of the broad development problem, among other 
agencies of the World Council, such as the Division of Inter-Church 
Aid and its Specialised Assistance to Social Projects (S.A.S.P.) and 
the Department of Church and Society. The attention given 
problems of development at the Conference on Church and Society 
reflected the growth of ecumenical concern for the essentially noble 
war on world poverty. The establishment during the past year of a 
W.C.C. staff committee on development reflected the need for more 
regular consultation by Council agencies with related concerns in 
this field. 


The C.C.I.A. has also welcomed the establishment of the Ponti- 
fical Commission on Justice and Peace, introduced by a papal 
encyclical on development, Populorum Progressio. During the first 
meeting of this Commission, in April, 1967, the presence of Dr. 
Fagley in Rome, initially for consultations with officers of F.A.O. 
on the growing food crisis, made possible informal contacts and 
discussions with officers and members of the Pontifical Commission. 
More official consultations between W.C.C. representatives and those 
of the new Commission will explore the possibilities of concerted 
effort and joint or parallel action in the field of development. 
Dr. Fagley attended the first such exploration in June, 1967. 


The struggle for development, in the perspective from which 
C.C.I.A. has approached its task, has been seen as a challenge to 
social justice and opportunity for constructive international 
co-operation. In its representational work, particular stress has 
been placed on the mutual interest of rich and poor nations in 
building healthy economic and social conditions and an expanding 
partnership of trade and co-operation. 


At the Third Assembly of the World Council of Churches 
meeting in New Delhi in November-December 1961, the Section on 
Service pointed out that “the new nations and their existing political 
order depend upon their success in achieving rapid economic 
progress to match the expectations of their peoples’. Along with 
this implicit warning, the Assembly as a whole epitomised the 
challenge to positive co-operation in this paragraph of its “Appeal 
to all Governments and Peoples’’: 


There is a great opportunity for constructive action in the struggle for 
world development. To share the benefits of civilisation with the whole 
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of humanity is a noble and attainable objective. To press the war against 
poverty, disease, exploitation’ and ignorance calls for greater sacrifice and 
for a far greater commitment of scientific, educational, and material 
resources than hitherto. In this common task, let the peoples find a 
positive programme for peace, a moral equivalent for war. 


1. An International Strategy of Development. Analyses of the 
initial period of international co-operation for accelerated develop- 
ment, brought to C.C.I.A. attention, have stressed the inadequacy 
and even dangers of a piecemeal and haphazard approach to the 
inter-related needs of the developing countries. A more effective 
impact on development problems, and on the kind of public support 
required to sustain a more dynamic international approach, requires 
more rational planning and co-operative action to assure that the 
various multilateral and bilateral undertakings produce maximum 
benefits for the low-income societies. C.C.I.A. statements since 
1952, reinforced by the statement commended by the W.C.C. Central 
Committee in 1958, have stressed longer-range planning, a better 
integration of programmes, and more adequate evaluation of them 
against the background of unmet needs. Informal representations 
have been made in this connection at successive sessions of the U.N. 
General Assembly. It has been argued that the United Nations has 
an obligation, beyond its commitments in providing multilateral 
assistance, to review and help to correlate the multiplicity of bilateral 
and regional schemes. In short, the claims of an overall strategy of 
development have been pressed. 


The Commission, at its meeting in Bangalore in November 1961, 
brought together the principal considerations and certain additional 
considerations previously advanced and requiring current emphasis, 
in a statement on “Elements of a Strategy of Development”, which 
was approved in substance by the Commission. The W.C.C. 
Assembly Committee on C.C.I.A. subsequently reinforced the 
C.C.1L.A. action by summarising a number of the major points in 
its own report to the Assembly. These statements continue to 
provide the officers with general guidance in contacts at the inter- 
governmental level. 


The eleven points of the Bangalore Statement, which was 
circulated to officials of the United Nations, governmental dele- 
gations, and national commissions of the churches, put forward 
elements which needed inclusion in inter-related fashion in a more 
adequate strategy of development. They included stress upon due 
regard for the tempo and scope of development efforts, planning at 
the national level for balanced development, a focus on the human 
capital of developing countries, the vast and varied tasks in training, 
the need for greater external assistance, the question of private 
investment, and the question of more correlated assistance. (The 
full text of the 11 points is given in the 1961-62 and 1962-63 Reports.) 
On the question of correlation, the statement said: 
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The Correlation of Aid: The case for better correlation of aid, whether 
multilateral or bilateral, is clear, if assistance is to become more efficient, 
and unmet needs are to be met. The United Nations offers the obvious 
centre where aid programmes should be reviewed, safeguards for the 
developing countries established, and neglected sectors brought to attention. 
At the country level, U.N. Resident Representatives could well be given 
the task of correlating, in co-operation with other agency representatives, 
approaches to development authorities. There is merit in peaceful competi- 
tion in international assistance but little in duplication and inefficiency 
which injure the plans of developing countries. A better correlation of aid 
could enhance the chances for a successful strategy. 


A number of steps that move in the direction of an overall 
strategy of development can be cited. The concepts of the U.N. 
Development Decade, and reports prepared to elaborate them, 
register an initial advance. Similarly, the papers and findings of the 
Trade Conference (UNCTAD) throw light on the inter-relationship 
of the various sectors. The increasing work of the U.N. Secretariat 
in the field of planning and projections is important not only for 
development planning at the national level but offers tools for an 
overall strategy. The effort to build up the regional economic 
commissions complements the work at the headquarters level. A new 
step of potential importance taken this year was the establishment 
of an ad hoc group of experts, headed by Jan Tinbergen of the 
Netherlands, to advise on priorities in relation to various surveys 
and projects. The Advisory Committee on Science and Technology, 
which carries on the concerns of the UNCSAT Conference of 1963, 
is giving more attention to priority targets for scientific and technical 
research of urgent importance to developing countries. The Inter- 
national Bank is doing useful survey work in relation to development 
loans. The consortium approach to international assistance offers 
means for a more systematic approach to development needs. 


Nevertheless, the various steps taken do not as yet add up to an 
adequate overall strategy of development. Countries conducting 
assistance programmes show little or no interest in having these 
programmes given an international review. And developing 
countries show a similar reluctance to having their development 
plans assayed. It can be argued that the delegates assigned to the 
relevant U.N. bodies for the most part do not provide sufficient 
specialised competence to do the complex task of an overall review. 
This is another way of saying that the members are not yet ready 
to entrust such a task to the U.N. except in indirect ways. The 
C.C.I.A. concern remains pertinent. 


2. The Mounting World Food Crisis. C.C.I.A. officers, in recent 
months, have given increasing attention to the deteriorating food 
situation of a large part of the underdeveloped world, and the 
alarming growth in the threat of massive famines in a bad crop year. 
A paper on the situation, prepared by the Executive Secretary, was 
circulated in March 1967, to C.C.].A. Commissioners, National 
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Commissions, the W.C.C. Executive Committee, and to a number 
of Roman Catholic leaders. It was subsequently published in 
Social Progress. 


The paper noted that the prevalence of both malnutrition and 
undernutrition was growing in the poorer societies, as population 
growth exceeded growth in agricultural production in most sectors 
of the underdeveloped world. Thus these societies were increasingly 
dependent on imports of food from the wealthier countries, at a time 
when food surpluses of the post-war period in the major food 
producing states had declined to levels of normal carry-over. Under 
such conditions the prospect of an additional 1,000 million persons 
in the poorer continents by 1985 raised the prospects of terrible 
famines, particularly in Asia, in a bad crop year, unless a new 
priority and concentration of effort was devoted to the war against 
hunger. 


Against the background of concern expressed by C.C.I.A. 
officers, the W.C.C. Executive Committee, meeting at Windsor 
Castle in February 1967, recorded the following minute: : 

Deep and growing concern must be aroused by the narrowing margins 
of subsistence for vast numbers of human beings in the poorer societies, 
as indigenous food production tends to lag behind population growth and 
worid food reserves diminish. Even though many developing countries 
are undertaking programmes to promote family planning, essential to any 
humane solution, no early reduction of population pressures is to be 
anticipated. The danger of massive famines, particularly in Asia in a bad 
crop year, continues to grow. Therefore, it is doubly urgent that vigorous 
international co-operative action be undertaken to accelerate food 
production and to build up food reserves against emergency needs. 

This expression of concern has been communicated at the inter- 
governmental level, as well as to church leaders. It was agreed at 
Windsor, that the W.C.C. Central Committee, at its meeting in 
Crete in August 1967, should give further consideration to the 
question of measures to combat growing hunger and the danger of 
famines. In this connection, Dr. Fagley has been consulting U.N. 
economists, F.A.O. officials, and private experts in regard to priorities 
in the war against hunger. C.C.I.A. and the Division of Interchurch 
Aid are co-operating on background material for the Central Com- 
mittee. 


3. International Technical and Financial Assistance. The 
Bangalore statement, which said that “‘a larger amount of external 
assistance is an essential element in a more effective strategy’’, is one 
of a series of ecumenical expressions of concern for more realistic 
and worthy international efforts. The International Affairs Report 
of the Evanston Assembly of 1954 stated that “‘the effort thus far 
has been small in comparison with the needs of the less developed 
countries and the resources of those more developed’’, and added 
that “a progressively sustained effort will for a long time be 
required...’. The statement commended by the W.C.C. Central 
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Committee in 1958, as was noted at Bangalore, thought the picture 
would be more hopeful if at least one per cent. of national income 
were devoted to development assistance, and this modest target has 
since been supported by the U.N. General Assembly, and again 
endorsed in 1964 by the more inclusive UNCTAD Conference. 


Even this minimal target has not been attained on a world scale, 
and as the Bangalore statement indicated, the costs of a successful 
strategy for development tend to mount with delay. A more realistic 
target, in terms of the reasonable objectives of the Development 
Decade, would be one per cent. of combined gross national product, 
which is perhaps 20 per cent larger than national income, especially 
since the term “‘national income’”’ was intended in an inclusive rather 
than technical sense. (This was certainly true of the Nyborg state- 
ment). Authentic overall figures are hard to come by, but a new 
private estimate by one international expert is that the annual gross 
product of the developed market-economy countries may come to 
$1,500 billion, that of the centrally planned economies to $600 
billion, and that of the developing societies to $400 billion. Thus 
the target for assistance under the “‘one per cent.” formula should 
be $15 billion for the first category, while assistance in all forms will 
not exceed $10 billion; and $6 billion in the second category, while 
the level of utilised credits might amount to one-tenth that amount. 
(Soviet aid to less developed Communist countries, however, is not 
published or included in the estimate). 


The question of pressing for fulfilment of the pledged ‘‘one per 
cent” contribution has received a new stimulus by the recom- 
mendation of the new Pontifical Commission that this be made a 
priority for Roman Catholic and ecumenical efforts in the field. 
One problem is that some governments include as development 
assistance such expenditures as those made for consulates and 
embassies in developing countries, for colonial administration, or for 
indirect forms of defence support. Further, there is nothing magic 
about the “one per cent’? formula: it is only a device for securing a 
a more adequate response in an equitable way. The real guide must 
be the level of aid, in relation to the absorptive capacity of developing 
countries, which offers a brighter chance to win the war against 
world poverty. Because of the complications in the “‘one per cent”’ 
formula, the C.C.I.A. Executive in its 1966 statement said: 

We urge the governments and peoples of the more developed countries 
to take a new and realistic look at their aid commitments, and in doing so, 
to assess the claims of multilateral assistance through such agencies as the 
International Bank and the United Nations Development Programme. A 
doubling of the level of international assistance seems not only economi- 


cally feasible, despite exchange difficulties, but the most promising invest- 
ment that is now available in a future of hope. 


In regard to technical assistance, C.C.I.A. officers, while 
attempting to keep abreast of various bilateral and regional pro- 
grammes, have devoted principal attention to the work of the U.N. 
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and Specialised Agencies in this field. The combination of the 
two principal U.N. programmes in this field, the Special Fund and 
the Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance, into the United 
Nations Development Programme, has been welcomed as a means 
to more effective help for developing countries. The U.N. Secretary- 
General has recommended that the General Assembly target be 
raised by stages to the level of $350 million by 1970. C.C.L.A. 
officers strongly sympathise with this recommendation. As was said 
by the Committee on C.C.I.A. of the New Delhi Assembly: 
Donor countries should correlate their aid programmes. Unless 
bilateral aid is preferred by the parties concerned, both financial and 
technical aid should be channelled through international co-operative 


agencies like the United Nations. This should avoid waste and fruitless 
competition, and elicit a response free of suspicion from those receiving aid. 


The ecumenical concern in the vital field of training is testified 
to by the substantial world-wide educational work supported over 
many decades by Christian missions and related agencies. C.C.I.A. 
officers have facilitated contacts between experts on church-related 
schools and UNESCO, particularly in regard to African educational 
needs. They have also welcomed UNESCO proposals for an experi- 
mental mass literacy programme over a three-year period, as a 
belated pilot undertaking for a larger mobilisation of international 
efforts to achieve universal literacy. A point of the Bangalore 
statement has relevance in this connection: 

Training in skills should be complemented by education affecting 
attitudes, for a spirit of public service is essential to effective development. 

In addition to a broad attack on illiteracy, adult education is needed to 

promote the acceptance of change and informed consumer demands, new 

attitudes toward time and work, and new understanding of the importance 
of the quality of family life. 


The follow-up of the 1963 U.N. Conference on Science and 
Technology has also been given attention. The proposals of the 
Advisory Committee on the Application of Science and Technology 
to Development, for a “‘concerted attack’? by modern research on 
selected problems of underdevelopment, closely accord with one of 
the objectives stressed in the Bangalore statement: 

The more developed and less developed countries need to co-operate 
in more intensive research on particular problems of development in low- 
income societies. Such problems include the economic conversion of 
brackish or sea water, various aspects of tropical agriculture, the production 
gh synthetic foods, the discovery of better adapted methods of family 
planning. 


The Advisory Committee has advanced recommendations for 
concerted research on particular aspects of the following fields: 
provision of adequate food supplies; improvement of health; more 
complete understanding of population problems; more effective 
exploration and utilisation of natural resources; industrialisation; 
better housing and urban planning; improvements in transportation; 
and raising levels of education, including new educational techniques. 
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The initiation of a U.N. Institute for Training and Research 
(UNITAR), oriented to problems of development and located near 
U.N. headquarters, has also been welcomed. As the Bangalore 
statement put it: 

Training of all types is an urgent priority, since it is essential for the 
employment of new techniques. A great need in the developing countries 
and particularly the newly independent nations, is the training, in special 


institutes and on the job, of administrators and managers as well as 
technicians at different levels. 


4. International Trade and Development. The most significant 
event for the strategy of development during the past three years was 
undoubtedly the new focus placed on the trading problems and 
potentialities of the developing countries by the holding of the U.N. 
Conference on Trade and Development in Geneva, March-June 
1964. This effort to diagnose and prescribe for the trade difficulties 
besetting the poorer countries gave for the first time a clearer overall 
picture of the development situation, and the need for a combined 
programme of trade and aid. The background papers and findings 
of UNCTAD indicate that during the past decade the weakness of 
prices for primary commodities, which constitute 85 per cent. of the 
exports of the developing countries, in comparison with the rising 
prices of manufactured goods, has caused a deterioration in the 
terms of trade equivalent to one-third of the total aid received 
during the decade. Some improvement seems possible in regard to 
markets for primary commodities, through commodity agreements 
and other measures to ease price fluctuations. But for the longer 
pull, the growth of markets for the manufactured and semi- 
manufactured goods of the developing countries, and international 
collaboration to that end, appears essential. This challenges the 
industrialised countries to look at both their trade and aid policies 
from a new perspective. 


The complex technical aspects of international trade problems 
lie outside the competence of church agencies, but the basic issues 
lie very much within their field of concern. During the past year 
C.C.I.A. officers have given considerable attention to this sector of 
the struggle for development and international co-operation. 
Contacts have been maintained with the officers of UNCTAD, 
although no decision has been made to seek formal accreditation for 
the Commission. To guide the officers in this area the C.C.I.A. 
Executive Committee at its meeting in Geneva in July 1965, approved 
the following statement on “Trade for Development”’: 

1. The Executive Committee of the Commission of the Churches on 
International Affairs (C.C.I.A.) welcomes the establishment of the 
Conference on Trade and Development as a permanent agency of the 
United Nations. The evolution of continuing machinery on the trade 
problems of the developing countries reflects the critical importance of 


trade for a successful long-range strategy of development. The overdue 
creation of the United Nations Conference for Trade and Development 
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(UNCTAD) emphasises the continuing relevance of the following points 
to which the C.C.I.A. drew attention at its meeting in Bangalore in 1961. 


Trade: International trade must serve as the mainstay for 
developing countries in acquiring the machines and services they need, 
as well as for repaying international loans. Co-operation thus far has 
focused mainly on diversification and improvement of production. 
The diversification and improvement of economic demand in the 
industrialised economies, through consumer education, the reduction 
of tariffs and the like, and a closer relationship between production 
and marketing merit attention. 


Price Fluctuations: Another urgent issue affecting trade is the 
need to reduce the effects of fluctuations in the prices of primary com- 
modities on which the trade of less developed countries mainly depends. 
While the technical aspects of this question lie outside the competence 
of the churches, the need for effective action, whether by some 
insurance scheme or by other means, should be stressed. 


Trade for Consumption: Trade among the developing countries 
also deserves more attention, not as yet for the purchase of industrial 
equipment, but rather for improving levels of consumption through a 
rational division of labour. The possibilities of regional trade ses 
ments or common markets should be explored. 


2. In re-affirming these concerns as guidelines to C.C.I.A. repre- 
sentations in this field, the Executive Committee of the C.C.I.A., without 
claiming competence on the more technical aspects of the trade problem, 
urges that both the more developed and the developing countries carry on 
enlightened and determined efforts to make trade a more effective instru- 
ment for world development. It is time to translate good resolutions into 
programmes of action. In this connection, the Committee expresses the 
view that a sound and serious approach should consider the trade and 
development question in its various aspects, such as the following: 


(a) A joint commitment by many nations to steady but accelerated 
expansion of the trade of developing countries; if an annual increase 
of at least 8 to 9 per cent. in their foreign exchange earnings is required 
to assure the Development Decade target of a 5 per cent. rate of 
economic growth, the trade objective should not be less than what is 
required for success. 


(b) The reduction and phased elimination of trade barriers to exports from 
developing countries, with due attention to adjustment assistance for 
domestic producers injured by this process. 


(c) Positive aid in the marketing of needed products from developing 
countries; temporary trade preferences for such products is one form 
of aid, but not the only one. 


(d) The undertaking of concerted measures, such as commodity agreements, 
to restrict those wide fluctuations in the prices of primary commodities 
which are particularly injurious to limited-product countries. 


(e) The orientation of a more substantial portion of international assistance 
to increasing the trading capabilities of the developing countries, 
through the selection and design of products, in keeping with present 
potentialities, that will sell in world markets, and the improved 
processing of such products. 


(f) The relating of international assistance to helping the developing 
countries overcome the obstacles to trade within the underdeveloped 
world, such as lack of transport, storage, or credit facilities; policies 
designed to encourage and foster such trade are also necessary on the 
part of developing countries. 


(g) Efforts to reduce the growing burden of external debts on the foreign 
exchange earnings of developing countries, as through the reduction— 
or better—the elimination of interest on new development loans, or 
-agreement to accept repayment in the form of goods. 


3. In addition to its economic importance, the expansion of trade for 
development can have great value for the political relations of rich and 
poor nations. Such expansion can enlarge the area of mutual interest and 
co-operation, and foster attitudes of mutual respect and ‘“‘sovereign 
equality’, even though generous policies on the part of the major trading 
nations will be required for a long time to establish greater equality in fact. 
No strategy of development can succeed unless trade finds its rightful place 
within it. 

Unfortunately, the major trading nations are still primarily 
concerned about improving the conditions of trade among them- 
selves. This is rather evident from the complicated negotiations— 
the so-called ““Kennedy Round’’—recently completely under the 
auspices of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT). 
The successful compromises of these negotiations may help the 
developing countries to some extent, through a lowering of tariffs, 
-and by the expansion of the trade, production, and import of raw 
materials by the more affluent societies. But the trade of the pre- 
industrial countries is more often hampered by non-tariff barriers 
than by tariffs. What they need is concrete assistance, as well as 
freer markets, to produce and to sell goods acceptable to the markets 
of the richer countries. 


5. Social Aspects of Development. While the tendency of hard- 
pressed administrators in low-income societies to concentrate on the 
economic aspects of development is understandable, that very fact 
enhances the task of Christian agencies and others, concerned about 
the persons involved in the process, to elevate the often neglected 
fundamental social aspects. The human repercussions of rapid social 
change, such as the mounting problem of pell-mell urbanisation, 
without adequate low-cost housing, receive relatively little consider- 
ation or remedial action. Consequently it is the job of agencies 
like C.C.I.A. to encourage efforts like that undertaken by the U.N. 
Committee on Housing, Building and Planning to find some 
answers for national authorities confronting a doubling of their 
urban population in 15 years. As was said in the Bangalore state- 
ment: 

Social and economic progress require balanced programmes of social 
and economic development; including agriculture, industry, basic services, 
education and health programmes. Christians should be aware of the 
inter-relationship of such programmes as well as sensitive to the effects 
on peoples of these vast changes. 

Similarly, it is necessary for the ecumenical witness to concern 
itself with social obstacles to development goals. The reluctance of 
privileged groups in many countries to change outmoded or unjust 
social patterns often hampers effective progress towards these goals. 
In regard to land reform, a question periodically discussed by the 
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U.N., a 1955 statement approved by the C.C.I.A. Executive, on 
‘Christian Concerns in Food and Agriculture’, pointed to the need 
for “‘just solutions...for problems of land tenure and debt, to 
enhance personal initiative and responsibility, and to safeguard the 
family’. The Report on “The Responsible Society” to the 1954 
World Council Assembly spoke of the need for abolition of “‘absentee 
landlordism and other unjust forms of land tenure and privilege’’ and 
also for “positive measures... (to) make possible new systems of 
productive land use and community life’. The Bangalore statement 
of 1961, in stressing the inter-relationship of various aspects of 
development, cited this area as an example: “‘Agricultural develop- 
ment should be linked with agrarian reform, where unjust forms of 
land tenure prevail”. 


In some respects, because of long neglect, the gravest social 
problem of the poorer societies is centred in their unprecedentedly 
rapid population growth, which underlies many of the frustrations 
in regard to “rising expectations” and the pressures causing crowded 
urban slums. At present the societies least able to cope with rapid 
population growth have an annual increase of from 50 to 60 million 
additional persons per year, as compared with 10 million in the 
wealthier societies. The W.C.C. Assembly Committee on the 
C.C.I.A. said in New Delhi in 1961: 


In this context (the need for a more rational and correlated approach to 
development) special emphasis is laid on the need to control the growth 
of population, especially in developing countries. It is an error to think 
that such control is needed only in densely populated countries. The 
immediate necessity is to bring population pressures and economic growth 
into a more balanced relationship. It is known that even in countries where 
the national income has increased markedly within the last decade, the 
benefits of such increase have been largely offset by mounting population 
pressures. As standards of health improve, mortality rates decrease 
dramatically, and unless birth rates are brought into balance many 
countries that have obtained political independence will find the prospects 
for genuine economic independence remote. While some developing 
countries have taken steps to promote responsible family planning, more 
energetic and comprehensive steps are needed even in such countries. The 
more developed countries should provide technical knowledge and 
assistance when so requested by developing countries. ... 


The East Asia Christian Conference, which met in Bangalore 
just before the W.C.C. Assembly, also spoke candidly on the 
population problem: 


There is need for the control of population through responsible 
parenthood. The rapid increase in population often offsets economic gains 
and limits the surplus available for investment. Technical aid for popu- 
lation control is needed from the world community together with social 
education. Christian doctors and hospitals face an increasingly important 
task in helping husbands and wives who seek to be responsible parents to 
gain the necessary technical knowledge. Pastors and doctors need to 
co-operate in providing pre-marital counselling. 


At its meeting in August 1966, the C.C.J.A. Executive Com- 
mittee stated: 
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Itis . . . important that national programmes to extend family planning 
by means that are medically sound and conscientiously acceptable to 
husbands and wives, should receive appropriate aid and support. Only so 
can the quality of life be enhanced, and the struggle for development won. 
It is best when such programmes are formed within the context of a 
balanced public health programme aimed at the total welfare of the 
family,san 
Because of the inherent importance of the population problem, 

the very inadequate response on the part of governments and inter- 
governmental bodies, and the bearing of Christian convictions on 
that response, the Executive Secretary of C.C.I.A. has given special 
attention for several years to this aspect of the struggle for develop- 
ment. The rapid growth of a conscientious and biblically-grounded 
Protestant consensus on responsible parenthood has undoubtedly 
been a positive factor in securing more serious consideration of the 
need for appropriate international co-operation to help developing 
countries in their efforts to promote the extension of family planning. 
The forthright recommendations of the Asian Population Con- 
ference of December 1963, marked an important step towards more 
responsible and realistic international action in this field. A parallel 
development, on the side of the churches, was the East Asia Christian 
Conference Consultation on “The Asian Churches and Responsible 
Parenthood”’, in February 1964, the report of which was brought to 
the attention of interested governments. 


During the past year, the change in inter-governmental attitudes 
initiated by the Asian Population Conference of 1963 has continued. 
In line with various initiatives taken in 1965—the U.N. advisory 
mission to India on its family planning programme, the resolutions 
of the U.N. Population Commission, the action of the World Health 
Assembly, the resolution of ECOSOC, and the papers and discussion 
of the Second World Population Conference—the U.N. General 
Assembly undertook again to clarify its position in the fall of 1966. 
The need for a broad but positive resolution, which could command 
the support of a substantial majority, was clear. A suggestion to the 
sponsors by Dr. Fagley, that the draft refer to the right of parents 
to determine the size of their families, proved helpful. The Assembly 
unanimously approved the resolution, asking the Secretary-General 
to pursue “the implementation of the work programme covering 
training, research, information and advisory services in the field of 
population”’. 


E. REFUGEES AND MIGRATION 


United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees. The European 
refugee problem is still “on its way to solution”. The prospects are 
brighter this year than ever before. The Commission is not careless 
of this residual problem although, like everyone else, its major 
concern is with the growing refugee problem in Africa. Much work 
is being done in this area and liaison with the High Commissioner 
continues to be most excellent. The Commission has also been 
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concerned with certain aspects of the right of asylum as enunciated 
by the United Nations, particularly in regard to forced repatriation 
from Macao. 


United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees. 
It is quite impossible at the time of writing to describe, let alone 
unravel, the chaos of the Arab refugee situation. That there is dire 
need and grave danger of creating yet another group of permanent 
refugees is obvious. Dr. Elfan Rees has been sent to the area to 
report in detail on the situation. 


Migration. The C.C.I.A. continues its consultative status with 
the Inter-governmental Committee for European Migration, which 
is itself facing a series of problems. So far, however, its finances 
have enabled it to continue its indispensable services to the movement 
of European refugees which is, of course one of the major concerns 
of the World Council of Churches. 


The C.C.I.A. also maintains its special liaison with the Council 
of Europe Committee on Population and Refugees. 


F. THE DEVELOPMENT OF INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


An issue related to the problems of peace and security as well 
as the handling of other major concerns is the complicated question 
of building up more adequate institutions for the world society as a 
whole and for regional communities, as well as developing the laws 
and ethos necessary to undergird such institutions. The growth of 
international machinery and procedures to help cope with the 
dilemmas of an increasingly interdependent world have been a 
principal concern of C.C.I.A. from its establishment, expressed more 
often than not in relation to concrete issues of order or justice or 
the common weal. The first of the tasks laid upon C.C.I.A. in 
relation to inter-governmental bodies is to seek contacts which will 
assist in “the progressive development and codification of inter- 
national law and the progressive development of supranational 
institutions”. This aim has come in for special attention during 
the twentieth anniversary year of the United Nations, which 
provided a stimulus for a longer-range view of its accomplishments 
and failures, and future potentialities. 


The United Nations. The twentieth session of the C.C.I.A. 
Executive Committee, at Geneva in July, 1965, was held at a time 
when the United Nations, approaching the twentieth anniversary 
of its founding, was still caught in a political and constitutional — 
crisis over the question of General Assembly assessments for 
certain peace-keeping costs. This provided a rather sombre back- 
ground for a new brief evaluation that the Executive undertook to 
make. Comparable earlier statements had been made by the 
C.C.I.A. Executive in 1953 and by W.C.C. Assembly Committees 
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in 1954 and 1961. The new statement, given below, was sent to a 
number of political leaders related to the U.N. and served as an 
introduction to the memorandum on the C.C.I.A. and the Twentieth 
Session of the U.N. General Assembly. While the political crisis, to 
which the statement refers, was subsequently eased by cessation of 
pressure to apply Article 19 of the Charter, the statement retains 
its value as a general guide-line for the C.C.I.A. officers in their 
nee to the world organisation. The text of the statement 
follows: 


Twenty years ago the United Nations was born. This was at a time 
when the sacrifices of the Second World War were fresh in mind and the 
longing for a just and enduring peace correspondingly strong. Its pre- 
decessor, the League of Nations, had received insufficiently wide support 
to survive the inter-war period, but a broader determination to seize the 
second chance moved the nations assembled at San Francisco, as they 
sought to evolve a sound charter for the United Nations. The churches 
had a voice in that effort, as an important agency of world society emerged. 
It was still an imperfect instrument for a very imperfect family of nations, 
but it had potentiality in development and growth. Support for the 
United Nations has been an important point in the ecumenical witness of 
the churches to the world of nations. 


In the past two decades the need for strong international institutions 
to serve the common interests of mankind has become ever more evident. 
Against the background of untamed national sovereignty, the advent of 
the Atomic Age created new dimensions of insecurity and peril. The 
divisions of ideology, interest and distrust between the major powers and 
power blocs brought sharp tensions and dangers of conflict. The emergence 
on to the world’s stage of newly independent nations with high expectations 
for development has posed in new form questions of adjustment and 
co-operation between rich and poor nations. The acceleration of the 
technological revolution, with its impact on communications, commerce, 
and other aspects of inter-dependence, has underscored the need for 
institutions to express and regulate this inter-dependence. The clearest 
symbol of the contemporary need is the extension of the human environ- 
ment into outer space. These and related developments have given the 
United Nations more inherent significance. 


In spite of the divisions of mankind and the ingrained self-regard of 
nations, the accomplishments of the United Nations in its first two 
decades have been considerable. While not given the means to curb 
conflicts between the major powers, it has been able to help them to adjust 
some of their differences, and to restrain a number of lesser conflicts. 
It has provided a forum and a procedure for continuing disarmament 
negotiations, although the dangers from the arms race and the proliferation 
of nuclear arsenals have grown much more rapidly than the small first 
steps towards a concrete disarmament system. In the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights, and various conventions, the United Nations has 
raised acceptable international standards though progress towards their 
implementation has been slow. It has promoted the care of refugees and 
their resettlement. It has expressed the will of the majority in pressing for 
the speedy emancipation of dependent peoples. It has also, in collaboration 
with the specialised agencies, made a worthy contribution in extending 
multilateral technical co-operation. 


Yet, in its 20th year, the United Nations finds itself in a situation of 
crisis, the financial aspects of which (concerning the cost of peace-keeping 
operations) are only a sign of a deeper conflict over the interpretation of 
the charter and the competence of the General Assembly. Another 
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element of the situation is the increased diversity of viewpoint resulting 
from the extension in membership from the original 51 member states to 
114. While several nations, including some very large ones, are still not 
seated in the United Nations, the more inclusive organisation of today 
has a correspondingly weaker common outlook and ethos. While reflecting 
more fully the state of the world, this dilution of the international consensus 
weakens the foundations for common action, yet increases the significance 
of actions achieved. 


This paradox should be reckoned with as the future of the United 
Nations is considered. The world organisation is now more representative 
of international society, yet less able to rise above the divisions of that 
society. This fact has led many people, with high hopes of United Nations 
progress, to become discouraged about the world institution. In a time 
of troubles and transition, it is easy to become discouraged about the 
United Nations; it is more difficult to maintain an attitude of hope and 
commitment towards an obviously imperfect and inadequate agency for 
world community, and to find the kind of patience and perspective which 
will help it achieve its potentialities. Yet, a renewal of concern is what 
the United Nations most needs in this period of testing, and this Christians, 
seeking obedience to God’s will in the world of nations, should be foremost 
in helping to provide. 


The United Nations needs to be seen as a somewhat fragile but living 
organism, rooted in the tensions and misunderstandings as well as in the 
common hopes of mankind. As we stated 12 years ago, “‘If it is to live, 
the United Nations must grow’. This insight is as applicable now as it 
was then. Since obstacles to common actions in the political and security 
spheres have grown, advance in the non-political areas is all the more 
important—in harmonising the actions of states for the common welfare, 
in promoting standards of human rights, in meeting problems of acute 
human need, in mobilising with the U.N. specialised agencies the world’s 
resources in the war against poverty, ignorance, and ill-health. Such 
concerted efforts are at the heart of a positive programme for peace and 
justice and again extend the area of mutual understanding and trust 
necessary for progress on the more stubborn problems. In approaching 
the latter problems, involving the more sensitive aspects of national 
sovereignty, patience and perseverance need to be the key-notes. Some of 
the political burdens thrown upon the world body can be lightened by the 
appropriate functioning of regional institutions, provided their purposes 
are congruent with those of the Charter and their interest includes a 
building-up of the United Nations. But there are no substitutes for 
developing step by step the peace-making machinery of the agency which 
represents international society as a whole. 


Christians cannot attach ultimate value to any human institution 
whether national or international. This does not mean that Christians 
have no interests at stake and no duty towards institutions and procedures 
which make for peace and justice. The United Nations Organisation 
remains the one existing comprehensive world-wide political institution 
concerned for those needs. In our time it, in a unique way, offers the 
hope of a more effective ordering of the common life of the world 
community. Support, therefore, for the purpose and principles of the 
Charter and for the improvement of the structure and procedures to 
further this purpose and to embody these principles will remain a major 
ecumenical concern. 


VI—Study and Report 


An on-going process of study is part of the day-to-day operation 
of the C.C.I.A. and is essential to such decisions and actions as are 
required in the field of international affairs. In some instances, 
studies must be pursued intensively within a short period of time in 
order to provide background information for representations which 
the Commission is called to make. 

C.C.1.A. officers also utilise studies made by non-church agencies 
on such matters as population problems, effects of atomic radiation, 
disarmament and cessation of testing, various aspects of human 
rights, and problems of refugees and migration. 


In connection with the W.C.C. Conference on the C.C.I.A., 
held at The Hague in April 1967 (cf. the Introduction to this Report), 
C.C.J.A. officers were asked to take responsibility for a number of 
preparatory documents. The Chairman and Director prepared and 
circulated to Commissioners and National Commissions a question- 
naire on issues in the future organisation and work of the Com- 
mission. The replies were correlated and summarised in a document 
for the Conference. Annotated compendia of W.C.C. and C.C.I.A. 
statements were prepared by the officers in the following subjects: 
Disarmament and Related Questions; Summary of Actions on 
Vietnam; Human Rights and Religious Liberty; Advancement of 
Dependent Peoples; Africa; Economic and Social Development; 
International Institutions, Law and Ethos. Also serving as back- 
ground documents for the Conference were the over-view of current 
and emergent international issues, entitled ““The Struggle for World 
Community and Its Ethical Implications”’, prepared by Dr. Fagley for 
the Church and Society Conference; and his summary historical 
review of the organisation and work of the C.C.I.A., entitled ““The 
First Twenty Years’’, prepared in the first instance for the C.C.I.A. 
Executive. Also made available to the Conference were advance 
copies of a book, Not Only Peace, written by Mr. Booth in his 
private capacity and published by the S.C.M. Press. 


Additional background for The Hague Conference was provided 
by the Spring 1967 issue of The Ecumenical Review, which was 
devoted to the twentieth anniversary of the C.C.I.A., and for which 
the Director and Dr. Rees undertook responsibility. In addition to 
the officers, contributors included: Eugene Carson Blake, Chief 
$: 10: Adebo, Malcolm S. Adiseshiah, S. H. Amissah, André "Appel, 
Rt. Hon. Lord Caradon, J. Russell Chandran, J. P. Duminy, 
William Foster, Robert K. A. Gardiner, Joseph Gremillion, Paul G. 
Hoffman, His Beatitude Justinian, Prince Sadruddin Aga Khan, 
Max Kohnstamm, Friedrich W. Krummacher, J. M. Lochman, 
Charles Malik, Z. K. Matthews, Laurence Michelmore, David A. 
Morse, Alva Myrdal, Leopoldo J. Niilus, Metropolitan Nikodim of 
Leningrad, Alan Paton, Lester Pearson, Adrian Pelt, Giorgio 
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Peyrot, Philip Potter, Arthur Michael Ramsey, Henry Samuel, 
Karekin Sarkissian, Ulrich Scheuner, Philippe de Seynes, U Kyaw 
Than, U Thant, Kenneth W. Thompson, Jan Tinbergen, M. A. 
Visser ’t Hooft, Egbert de Vries, Max Warren, Erwin Wilkens and 
Frederick M. van Asbeck. 


In connection with a study group on the churches and develop- 
ment, undertaken on behalf of SASP (Specialised Assistance for 
Social Projects), which met in Jerusalem in March, 1967. Dr. Fagley 
prepared a summary analysis of the increasingly critical world food 
situation, under the title, ““Notes on the Food Gap’. This also 
served as background for a minute on the subject by the W.C.C. 
Executive Committee, at its meeting in Windsor in February 1967. 
It was also circulated, at the suggestion of Dr. B. R. Sen, Director 
General of F.A.O., to members of the non-governmental advisory 
committee of that organisation. 


In the preliminary work for the Fourth Assembly of the World 
Council of Churches, meeting at Uppsala in July 1968, C.C.I.A. 
officers have been asked to prepare the draft theses and background 
material for the Section on International Affairs. An abbreviated 
version of the paper ““The First Twenty Years’’, is being included 
in the volume, From New Delhi to Uppsala. The documentation and 
reports of The Hague Conference, and the relevant sections of the 
reports of the Church and Society Conference, will also be available 
to the Section. 


C.C.I.A. officers are co-operating in the preparatory work for 
the new history of the ecumenical movement, which attempts to 
bring up to date the Neill-Rouse volume on this subject. 


VII—Documentation and 


Other Services 


The officers of the C.C.I.A. in New York, London and Geneva 
make extensive use of United Nations documentation and other 
background data bearing on international issues, both in the course 
of representation and as a basis for disseminating information of 
which church leaders and agencies stand in need. Since executive 
officers of Christian bodies are sometimes unable either to reach a 
centre of documentation or to spend the time required for research 
on technical subjects, the C.C.1.A. has prepared for their benefit 
background memoranda on international issues of major concern to 
the churches. In an attempt to summarise such background infor- 
mation for the use of Christian groups, the C.C.I.A. issues from its 
London office an occasional bulletin on selected international topics. 
The most recent issue of C.C.I.A. BRIEF dealt with the proposed 
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Treaty to halt the spread of nuclear weapons. The C.C.I.A. has also 
sent several mailings on subjects of interest on the constituencies of 
its parent body. The materials thus made available are used in a 
variety of ways: as library source material; in religious and secular 
journals; as reference material for church conferences and study 
groups; and as guides to action in relations with governments and 
inter-governmental agencies. The more important mailings and 
distribution of documents during the past year include the following: 


1966 
1 July 


17 July 


25 August 


1 October 


2 October 


29 November 


30 November 
13 February 
28 February 
1 March 

15 March 

18 March 


26 May 
6 June 


12 June 


Cable to President of the United States from W.C.C. General 
Secretary and C.C.I.A. Director on escalation of conflict in 
Vietnam. 


Cable on treatment of captured flyers to Foreign Minister, 
People’s Republic of North Vietnam, copies to heads of govern- 
ments in U.S., U.S.S.R. and U.K. 


Statement on “Human Aspects of Development” sent to 
Secretaries of National Commissions and U.N. Secretariat. 


C.C.1L.A. Memorandum on the Twenty-first Session of the U.N. 
General Assembly sent to all U.N. delegations, U.N. Secretariat, 


‘selected church and government leaders. 


Above Memorandum to C.C.I.A. Commissioners and Sec- 
retaries of National Commissions. 

Statement on Vietnam sent to Foreign Ministers of the United 
States, U.S.S.R., the United Kingdom, India, Canada, Poland, 
North Vietnam and South Vietnam. 

Above statement to C.C.I.A. Commissioners and National 
Commissions. 

Statement adopted by W.C.C. Executive Committee on Vietnam 
at Windsor sent to heads of governments concerned. 

*“Notes on the Food Gap” and “‘Notes on the World Population 
Problem” sent to members of the W.C.C. Executive Committee. 
‘“Notes on the Food Gap”’ sent to Secretaries of National Com- 
missions. 

C.C.I.A. Memorandum on Selected Actions taken by the 
Twenty-first General Assembly to C.C.I.A. Commissioners and 
Secretaries of National Commissions. 

Above Memorandum sent to entire C.C.I.A. mailing list. 
C.C.1.A. Brief No. 16, “A Non-Proliferation Treaty’’. 

Letter from C.C.I.A. Director to U.N. Secretary-General on 
Middle East crisis, with copies transmitted to governments 
directly concerned and members of the Security Council. 
C.C.I.A. Director’s letter on Middle East crisis, U.N. Secretary- 


General’s reply, and statement by officers of the World Council 
sent to C.C.I.A. Commissioners and National Commissions. 
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